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*RELATIONS OF AGENTS AND COMPANIES. 


Attitude Which Agents Should Take Toward Their Companies. — Their Right To 





Organize and Their Ownership of the Business. 





By JOHN H. 


In the early days of the Local 
Agents’ Association, in reply to in- 
quiry, I expressed the opinion that 
the Association possessed possibilities 
for good, but strong probabilities for 
evil. Today I would change the form 
of that opinion and say that while it 
presents possibilities of evil it also 
offers possibilities of great good. 

When the first utterances of the As- 
sociation were given to the public 
their whole tone was one of hostility 
to the Companies, it being assumed 
that there was a constant conflict be- 
tween Companies and Agents—which 
latter body needed to be protected 
from the oppression of the Compan: 
ies. So long as the Association acted 
under this assumption it could work 
only evil to all concerned. But better 
counsels seem to have prevailed and 
the Association now appears to be- 
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lieve that Companies and Agents have 
a common interest and should work 
in harmony. How any other impres- 
sion should have gained currency it is 
hard to understand, unless it can be 
explained by the number of interme 
diaries which have interposed be- 
tween principal and Agent. 

Where communication should be 
rect and confidential it has been in- 
terrupted by Stamping Officers and 
Rating Bureaus which almost re- 
duced Officers and Managers of Com- 
panies to mere Recorders and Ac- 
countants, while the Agents have in 
too many cases become simply pre- 
mium seekers, both parties being sat- 
isfied if the policy can pass the ordeal 
of the Stamping Office regardless of 
its» merits. Why wonder that mis- 
understandings should arise when 
both parties are acting in this unintel- 
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ligent fashion? Why wonder that the 
business of insurance is unprofitable 
and unpopular? The only wonder is 
that, in such untoward circumstances, 
the situation is not worse and the re- 
lations between Companies and 
Agents even more strained than at 
present. It is only by the most stren- 
uous exertions of those who appre- 
ciate the situation, and the dangers 
that threaten, that greater disasters 
have been avoided. It behooves all 
those who are interested in fire under- 
writing to strive to bring about closer 
and more intimate relations between 
principal and Agent and, so far as 
may be, to eliminate the factors that 
tend to promote this disintegration of 
those relations from which we are suf- 
fering. That we are suffering from 
such alienation all admit, but as to the 
remedy for it there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion. It is generally 
agreed that harmony between Com- 
panies is desirable and important for 
the success of all, for it is universally 
admitted that all have a common in- 
terest and that whatever works to the 
injury of any must be detrimental to 
all. Hence the efforts which are con- 
stantly being made by some to secure 
harmony by injuring others and thus 
forcing them into agreements which, 
however desirable, can never be effec- 
tive if obtained by force. 


Why Harmony is ‘Absent. 

Many Agents, too, stand arbitra 
rily in the way of harmonious rela- 
tions by seeking to obtain unfair ad- 
vantage over their competitors. How, 
you need not be told, underbidding, 
rebating, violating agreements as to 


rates, either openly or more often se 
cretly, are too well known to need 


more than the merest reference. This 
may seem to be a digression, but 
these things have a bearing of no 


slight importance upon the subject 
immediately in hand as they stand in 
the way of that intimate, almost fam- 
ily, relation which Agents should sus- 
tain to the Companies they represent. 
To bring about such a relation there 
are faults on both sides which must 
be corrected. Companies must learn 
to regard their Agents as their repre- 
sentatives, not merely in name but in 
fact, and treat them with the respect 
and consideration due their position. 
In theory they are appointed because 
they have qualities which entitle 
them to trust and confidence. They 
are commissioned to act in the Com- 
panies’ stead in the territory for which 
they are appointed and they have a 
rightful claim for protection in that 
territory from intrusion not only by 
the Company itself but by any other 
of its representatives. They are en- 
titled to have a reason given them for 
any instructions which the Agents 
may deem harsh or improper. In too 
many cases it is to be feared they are 
regarded only as tools to get business 
and fail to receive that courteous con- 
sideration which men, acting as rep- 
resentatives in other lines of business, 
expect and demand. 

On the other hand, too many 
Agents look only to the commission 
which the business brings them, feel- 
ing that their duty is done when a 
premium is placed upon the books of 
the Company, and chafing under any 
restrictions which may be laid upon 
them reducing their commission in- 
come. With such Agents the char- 


acter of the risks is of little conse- 














quence if it will pass muster at the 
Stamping Office. Happily the num 
ber of Agents of this class is less than 
we might expect under the system so 
largely prevailing and, while idea! 
Agents are not found everywhere, a 
large and increasing proportion ot 
them do regard themselves as Agents 
and not Brokers and consider it their 
duty to look after the interest of the 
Companies they represent as if it 
were their own. Such Agents do not 
forget that their principals, who fur- 
nish the capital and are responsible 
to the public as well as to their stock- 
holders, have a right to give instruc- 
tions which should be _ implicitly 
Obeyed. When Companies and 
Agents put themselves in such rela- 
tions with each other there wiil be no 
necessity nor place for arbitrary rules 
for each will strive for the common 
good and be open to any suggestions 
which may contribute to that end. 
That stage has not been reached and 
it may be long before it is universally 
understood that both parties have in 
reality only a common interest and 
that whatever injuries the one must 
in the long run do harm to the other; 
let us hope, however, that there is a 


better time coming. 
* + & 


The Changes Necessary. 

And now a little more in detail— 
what can we do to hasten its coming? 

In the first place, let us put more 
faith in each other. It is safe to as- 
sume that most men desire to do what 
is right and that more errors are the 
result of ignorance or mistake than 
wilful wrongdoing. There are enough 
of these to call for the exercise of 
much patience and forbearance. We 
must not forget that things look dif- 
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ferently from opposite points of 
view and before quarrelling (like the 
two knights of old over the gold and 
silver shield) we should put ourselves 
in the other’s place and endeavor to 
see just how the matter appears on 
the other side and whether there is 
not some just ground for a view op- 
posite to our own. lfa Company en- 
deavors to see the situation from an 
Agent’s standpoint it may find reason 
to change its views, or if not, it may 
learn how to present them in such a 
way that their reasonableness may be 
made clear to the Agent and so all 
danger of misunderstanding be avert- 
ed. More flies are caught with mo- 
lasses than with vinegar. 

As | am addressing an Association 
of Agents a special reference to some 
errors which they are liable to make, 
and indeed have made in this direc- 
tion, | hope will not be considered out 
of place. 


Some Mistakes Made. 

The National Association has made 
fewer mistakes in this way than small 
er and local bodies have done, and 
yet it is not altogether free from fault. 
Attempts have been made to coerce 
tue Companies by united action to do 
things which, though perhaps desir- 
able in themselves, are not likely to 
be secured in this way, and if they 
were, the result would be unlikely to 
prove permanent. Writing over the 
head of an Agent is an admitted evil 
and the Company guilty of it does a 
wrong to its Agent, but it is not wise 
nor becoming for a body of Agents 
to resolve that they will not represent 
a Company which even in a single in- 
stance writes directly a risk in an 
Agent’s field and this possibly under 
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circumstances, which if fully known 
would be admitted as a full justifica- 
tion. Especially is this true when the 
same Agents are only too ready to 
trespass on the field of another Agent 
on the slightest pretext and often 
take serious offense if their Compan- 
ies will not permit them to do so. 

Again, almost all, both Companies 
and Agents are ready to agree that 
the multiplicity of Agents is detrimen- 
tal to every interest, and if an Agent 
feels that he cannot continue to rep- 
resent a Company which interferes 
with his rights by appointing another 
Agent in his field he is fully justified 
in withdrawing from its service; but 
it is quite another thing for a Local 
Board to resolve that no Company 
taking such action shall be represent- 
ed by a member of the Board. Such 
action is not merely ill-advised and 
impertinent but can only be futile as 
no self-respecting Company will sub- 
mit to such dictation. Time will 
prove the most effective remedy for 
this evil, as no Company can long 
continue to practice it to any great 
extent without injury to itself. 

Still more reprehensible and less 
without excuse is the effort which has 
in some instances been made by 
legislation to force the Companies 
to reduce the number of Agents in a 
given State by the imposition of a li- 
cense tax which will not permit the 
appointment of Agents in any except 
the larger and more important towns, 
in order to secure a monopoly of the 
business for Agents in those towns. 
Surely a more selfish move on the 
part of a few Agents to benefit them: 
selves at the expense not only of the 


Companies but of their brethren in 
smaller places can hardly be imag- 


ined. 
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Brokers Must Be Recognized. 

Again, the position taken by some 
Agents and some Local Boards in re- 
gard to brokers is unwise and unten- 
able. For any Agent, or a body of 
Agents, to say that under no circum- 
stances will they pay a brokerage, no 
matter how desirable a risk may be 
nor how much their Company may 
wish to write it, is simply to play the 
“dog in the manger.” If anything 
would provoke a Company to over- 
head writing such a course will surely 
do it. 

This Association at its Annual 
Meeting put itself in a position which 
would appear to be fair for all con- 
cerned, viz.: that outside brokers 
should not be recognized in connec- 
tion with property locally owned, but 
that Agents should write on property 
of non-residents for a broker if de- 
sired, allowing half commission as 
brokerage. In these days of consoli- 
dations and trusts large properties 
are owned and controlled at points re- 
mote from their location and naturally 
their owners prefer to do their insur- 
ance through some party with whom 
they are acquainted, leaving him to 
distribute it among the various Com- 
panies and Agents. This condition 
must be recognized. 


Uniform Tariffs. 

A new proposition has lately been 
advanced which finds a few advocates, 
viz.: that Agents in their associated 
capacity shall regulate the Companies 
throughout the country, requiring 
them to observe Tariff rates every- 
where as a condition of doing busi- 
ness anywhere. It would seem that 
the mere statement of this proposal 
carries its refutation with it. To say 

















that because a Company cuts rates in 
Philadelphia it shall be boycotted by 
Agents in San Francisco appears too 
absurd to be seriously proposed. 
Even if it were right and proper that 
Agents under any _ circumstances 
should dictate to their principals, the 
suggestion reminds one strongly of 
“The Three Tailors of Tooley Street.” 

Your Association has incurred no 
little criticism for attempting to se- 
cure legislation in the interest of Lo- 
cal Agents, or what they conceive to 
be their interest, and the criticism 
cannot said to be unmerited. 
Agents can accomplish much in the 
way of procuring or promoting legis- 
lation but their power can only be 
wisely exercised in concurrence with 
the Companies. One-sided legisla- 
tion is damaging to all concerned, and 
laws made in haste are very likely to 
be repented of at leisure. 

Many Local Boards have inserted 
among their articles a provision that 
the business belongs to the Agent 
and that in case of a change of agency 
his successor shall not in any case in- 
terfere with it. This is a false posi- 
tion and a moment’s reflection is all 
that is needed to show that companies 
can never accede to it. If it were cor 
rect no Agent could compete with an- 
other and a risk once placed on an 
Agent’s book would remain there for- 
ever and would give force and effect 
to anti-trust laws as prohibiting open 
competition. The fact is, that fire in- 
surance is free for all and that neither 
Company nor Agent has a claim upon 
it after the expiration of an existing 


be 


contract. 
article in the event of a change of 
agency by a Company of any consid- 
erable strength would inevitably re- 
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An attempt to enforce this ° 
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sult in the disruption of the Board. 


Rating by Agents. 

Rates of fire insurance—how shall 
they be made, and by whom—these 
are today burning questions among 
underwriters. Shall the Companies 
agree upon rates and promulgate 
them from a central point for the 
whole country, or shall several such 
centres be selected from which rates 
shall emanate for the surrounding 
section, or shall a rater be selected for 
one or more States to whom all power 
of making rates shall be delegated, or 
shall Agents in Local Boards be the 
sole rating authority? None of these 
plans is entirely satisfactory either in 
theory or practice. Rates promul- 
gated from one or more centres must 
be made without that definite and in- 
timate knowledge of the localities 
where they apply, which is needful for 
perfect adaptation, no matter how ex- 
pert those may be who prepare the 
rates. The professional rater may be 
skillful in all the technique of rating 
but there is a rigidity in his rates which 
does not tend to their universal adapt- 
ability. But perhaps a more serious 
objection to both these methods is 
that rates are made without consulta 
tion with the Agents, and, as they do 
not know on what they are based and 
have no opportunity to judge of their 
fitness, they are naturally not very en- 
ithusiastic in their support and are 
only too ready to ask for relief on the 
slightest pretext. And many raters 
are equally ready to grant such relief 
especially if sought by an Agent in 
whom they feel some special interest. 
Such relief when granted not only 
works injustice to some other Agent 
but demoralizes the whole system of 
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rates in the place where it is applied. 
It is better for an Agent or a Com- 
pany to lose a risk now and then, no 
matter how desirable it may be, than 
to break up the ratings and expose 
the rater to the charge of favoritism, 
which, whether just or unjust, is sure 
to be made. 

Perhaps no scheme for rating can 
now be adopted which will prove 
lasting. Schedule rating in some form 
must be the basis but it should not 
enter into to minute details. And 
no schedule which the ingenuity of 
man can devise will work automatical- 
ly or without modification in individ- 
ual cases. Companies and Agents 
should act together in making rates. 
Using rules and schedules prepared by 
the Companies, Agents should make 
the rates applicable to the individual 
risks in their territory under the su- 
pervision of the Special Agents of the 
Companies. In this way rates would 
be made with a reasonable degree of 
intelligence, would be varied accord- 
to the character of risks as shown by 
personal knowledge, and Agents 
would feel the responsibility of ob- 
serving rates in the making of which 
they had shared and there would be 
no occasion for any relief system. 


A Plea For Unity. 
In all this there is nothing new; but 
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sometimes an old idea makes a new 
impression when it is uttered by a 
voice heretofore unheard and the mat- 
ters briefly touched upon are of such 
importance to the interests of Com- 
panies and Agents alike that they can- 
not be too often considered. 

As a body the fire insurance Agents 
of the country are not excelled by the 
representatives of any other business 
either in intelligence or integrity, and, 
if they can be brought into closer 
touch with the Companies which they 
represent, there is no success in un- 
derwriting which they cannot achieve. 
Your Association aims to bring 
Agents into closer touch with each 
other and it only remains for you to 
add the endeavor for a more intimate 
union with the Companies you repre- 
sent. Your interests and theirs are 
one, your success is their success, and 
the failure of either is the failure of 
both. 

In the last few minutes we have 
considered several points of interest, 
but all may be embodied in one sim- 
ple rule, applicable not only to insur- 
ance but to business of every kind, a 
rule many times difficult to observe 
but always practicable, a rule which 
will solve many problems, do away 
with lengthy correspondence and 
much resultant hard feeling, viz.: 

“Do unto others as you would that 
others should do unto you.” 
































GUARANTEED CASH VALUES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


Present Liberality of Surrender Privileges.— The Probable Tendency of the Future. 





The guaranteed cash value in life . 


insurance policies has been carried to 
such excess that a point has about 
been reached where, as a competitive 
measure, its potency no longer exists. 
The cash value was first brought into 
vogue by legal enactment in Massa- 
chusetts. The non-forfeiture law ad- 
vocated by Elizur Wright, and passed 
in the Massachusetts legislature in 
1861, provided that policies of life in- 
surance should not be forfeited for 
non-payment of premium, but that 80 
per cent. of the reserve at the time of 
the failure to pay the premium should 
be used as a single net premium for 
term insurance. No provision was 
made in this law for cash values, but 
in 1880 it was amended to compel the 
companies to pay cash values after 
two full annual premiums had been 
paid. The cash value to which the in- 
sured was entitled under this law was 
the full legal reserve less a surrender 
charge of 8 per cent. of the insurance 
value of the policy, and in addition, 
from the surrender value so computed 
on endowment policies a reduction 
of 5 per cent. was allowed. This law 
applied only to Massachusetts com- 
panies and was amended one year 
ago, to allow a surrender charge of 5 
per cent of the present value of future 
net premiums. 

For many years the Massachusetts 


companies made use of the compul- © 


sory cash value law of Massachusetts 
as a feature of competition with out- 





side companies, mostof which declined 
for many years to give cash values to 
retiring policy-holders. Gradually, 
however, under the stress of competi- 
tion this arbitrary attitude was modi- 
fied and cash values were paid by 
many of the outside companies. The 
situation has steadily developed to- 
wards greater liberality in this respect, 
and although companies of other 
states have been entirely uncontrolled 
by legislative enactments, the values 
guaranteed by such companies are in 
some cases far in excess of those stip- 
ulated under Massachusetts law, 
In other words, without a legal enact- 
ment and operating strictly under the 
law of competition, the guaranteed 
cash values seem to have gone far be- 
yond those contemplated in the Mass- 
achusetts enactment, which by many 
is held to be responsible for the pres-~ 
liberality of the life insurance con- 
tract. 

Effect of Competition. 

While it is true that the first step to- 
ward giving guaranteed cash values 
was taken in Massachusetts under the 
compulsion of state legislation, yet the 
fact that other companies, without 
such legislation, have far exceeded the 
cash values established under these 
laws, seems to show that competition 
has had as much, if not more, to do 
with the matter than legislation. This 
is substantiated by the fact that other 
liberal features in the policy contracts 
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issued today have been brought about 
entirely by competition; consequently 
there are grounds for the supposition 
that the present situation in respect 
to cash values is essentially the out- 
growth of competition between the 
companies. 

The outside companies not being 
restricted by law to a fixed sum, as a 
rule, exceed the cash values allowed 
under that law. The Massachusetts 
companies have heretofore confined 
themselves to short term dividend 
policies, but the Berkshire Life, which 
has just placed on the market a new 
accumulation policy, includes in this 
policy cash values which equal in li- 
berality those of any of the outside 
companies. In fact, the cash values 
now guaranteed by the Berkshire and 
the Mutual Life, which are practically 
identical after the fifth year, represent 
the climax of liberality in cash values. 
After the tenth year these two com- 
panies exceed both the American 3 
and 3 I-2 per cent. reserve. 


Position of the Mutual Life. 

These excessively liberal values 
were at first introduced by the Mu- 
tual two years ago and at that time 
they were promulgated excited a 
great sensation in life insurance cir- 
cles. As bearing upon this point, 
it is interesting to note that the act- 
uary of the Mutual Life, Mr. Emory 
McClintock, has just published a 
statement in the July number of the 
“Insurance Monitor” which explains 
the position of the company in regard 
to these seemingly liberal values. 
The policies upon which these values 
are given are based upon the Ameri- 
can 3 I-2 per cent. table, and Mr. 
McClintock has been led to discuss 


~ Jiberal. 


the situation in answer to the follow- 
ing inquiry from the editor of the 
“Monitor:” “Are surrender values 
now granted by the life insurance 
companies excessive?” 

In reply, Mr. McClintock states em- 
phatically that it is actuarially un- 
sound for any company to give the 
entire reserve as a cash value, unless 
the company at the same time with- 
holds a sufficient amount of the sur- 
plus accumulated on the policies, to 
cover the extra contingency. In re- 
gard to the practice of the Mutual 
Life in this respect he says: “If, on 
the other hand, a supposed excessive 
value is equal to, or greater than, the 
reserve which ignorant persons pre- 
sume the company to hold, while, in 
reality, there is a sufficient margin in 
a greater reserve actually held by 
the company, the situation is not act- 
uarially unsound.” 

It is evident that Mr. McClintock 
intends by this statement to convey 
the information that the Mutual Life 
not only holds the American 3 1-2 
per cent. reserve called for by its reg- 
ular computations, but that on poli- 
cies where these liberal guaranteed 
cash values are given an additional 
reserve is created to cover the ex- 
ceptional contingency. In _ other 
words, more of the surplus accumu- 
lations are retained to protect these 
policies than are retained on other 
policies where the values are not so 
It therefore appears that as 
a matter of fact the Mutual does not 
give its policy-holders a guaranteed 
cash value which is actually in excess 
of the reserves held by the company, 
while seemingly in excess of the tab- 
ular reserve. Mr. McClintock states 


that it is apparently the practice of 




















some companies to give these liberal 
cash values without making this ex- 
tra provision, and that in such cases 
the companies in question are but 
laying up trouble for themselves in 
the future. 


ees @ 


Benefits of Liberality. 


The conclusion of other actuaries 
addressed by the editor of the “Moni- 
tor” in regard to this question, shows 
that there is a variety of opinion pre- 
vailing among life insurance experts. 
It seems to us that the situation, in 
response to economic law of competi- 
tion, has reached a point where it 
will take care of itself. It is not prob- 
able that the cash values of the dif- 
ferent companies will be much in- 
creased. By the process of evolu- 
tion it has become an established 
fact that the policy-holder has, 
through the lapse of years, a sub- 
stantial cash equity in his contract. 
This is so well understood that any 
radical reaction would be clearly im- 
practicable. The present era of cash 
values arose out of the competitive 
desire of the different companies 
to attract patronage, but now that 
practically all the companies are, giv- 
ing cash values which are about 
equally liberal it is probable that less 
emphasis will, in the future, be laid 
upon this feature. 

We cannot agree with those who 
think it is unfortunate that the guar- 
anteed cash value was introduced in 
life insurance. We recognize, of 
course, that it has its bad features. 
It offers a temptation to lapse a pol- 
icy and defeat the purpose for which 
the contract was taken, namely, the 
protection of the beneficiary. Never- 
theless, it is the business of life in- 
surance to adapt itself to public de- 
mand, and it is certainly true that 
cash values, together with other feat- 
ures which may be designated as ex- 
cessively liberal, have helped to popu- 
larize life insurance and to increase 
its patronage to an enormous degree. 
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In all probability the primary pur- 
pose of the contract, which is the 
protection of dependents, has act- 
ually become more widely applied on 
this account. 

In other words, even though in nu- 
merous cases the original purpose of 
the policy has been defeated by the 
temptation to cash out, yet, on the 
other hand, so many people have 
been induced to take life insurance by 
the existence of a right of which 
they have never availed, this has 
resulted in securing protection for 
thousands of persons who otherwise 
would not have been protected. 


Cash Exhibit of Valucs. 


We are presenting with this ar- 
ticle a tabular exhibit showing the 
cash values now granted by all the 
leading companies on an ordinary life 
policy issued at age 35. The cash 
value given at the end of the second, 
third, fifth, tenth and twentieth years 
is shown, together with the American 
3 and 3 I-2 per cent. reserve at each 
of those periods. For comparative 
purposes, also, the premium charges 
of the different companies are given, 
the large majority of which are now 
based upon the American 3 or 3 I-2 
per cent. table. 

This table shows that at the present 
time, all but five of the standard com- 
panies give guaranteed cash values,— 
the Germania, Manhattan, Union 
Central, United States and Washing- 
ton. The Connecticut Mutual does 
not give cash values until after the 
tenth year. The New York Life does 
not give a cash value until the end of 
the 15th or 20th year, according as 
the accumulation periods of the policy 
may be designated. The company 
formerly gave cash values at the end 
of each year after the third, but has 
recently discontinued this practice. 
Its cash loans, however, are extremely 
liberal and equal (in some cases ex- 


‘ ceed) the cash values given by other 


companies. 
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@ | ORDINARY LIFE —AGE 35. — (Cash Values.) 
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REVIEW OF 


THE MONTH. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


National Agents Convention. 


The sixth national convention of local 
fire insurance agents at Put-in-Bay, Sept. 
11, 12, and 13, not only demonstrated the 
strength of the national organization in 
conservating the growth and development 
of the business as a whole; but the asso- 
ciation likewise proved its capacity to 
stand without fear for those measures 
which tend to promote and insure the 
stability of the American Agency System. 
The legislation this year, evolved by the 
committee on resolutions after an ex- 
haustive discussion of the various propo- 
sitions introduced, while of great breadth 
and importance in its scope, was sim- 
ple, concise and direct, showing that 
the organization has passed beyond 
the need of announcing itself upon 
a great variety of problems, and has 
reached that point where its _ legisla- 
tion is likely to produce more definite re- 
sults. During the past five years the as~ 
sociation has been engrossed largely in 
finding its sphere, in defining its scope, its 
purposes and its policies, and in preparing 
the way for assuming a more positive at- 
titude toward some of the questions af- 
fecting the self-interest of the agent,—that 
self-interest which is the primary cause 
of the agency movement and which must 
be met if the association is to survive as 
a positive force in the business. 

President Markham in his opening ad- 
dress, showed a clear recognition of the 
fact that the National Association has 
come to have what he terms “executive 
responsibility.” The function of the as- 
sociation heretofore had been to “reassert 
the disregard rights of the local agents’ 
and by “trumpet-like declarations of 


principles to summon the local agents to 
During this stage 


the recruiting office.” 





¢ 


of its growth the association has been 
largely academic in character, but “to- 
day the hour for planning and promising 
has passed, the hour for action has _ ar- 
rived and accordingly we find that the ac- 
tivities of the State and National Asso- 
ciations during the past year are more 
striking than the new problems that have 
arisen or the new principles that have 
been enunciated.” 


ete Ss 


Character of Attendance. 

The fact that the organization has 
passed beyond the stage of novelty, and 
has settled down into a legislative body 
representing the interests of the whole 
field, accounts mainly for a decreased at- 
tendance of agents at this year’s conven- 
tion. The number taking active part in 
its business, who showed a profound in- 
terest in the course of 
fully as great as at any previous con- 
vention. Thirty-one states were repre- 
sented in the convention, several of the 
nearby states sending large delegations. 
Many from a distance, however, were 
represented by one delegate each. The 
smal] state of West Virginia distinguished 
itself by sending twelve delegates, who 
were waimly commended for the appar- 
ent depth of their interest in the National 
movement. The representation was emi- 
nently national in its scope, extending 
from Maine to Texas and from South Car- 
olina to Washington. During the past year 
as evidenced by the report of the com- 
mittee on organization, as well as the 
reports from individual states, the move- 
ment has steadily progressed and there 
has been a large increase in membership. 
At present there are forty-two state as- 
sociations in the country, thirty-nine of 


legislation, was 
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which are in good working order. There 
are but eight states and territories not 
covered by state organizations. 

In accordance with the previous custom, 
all recommendations made by officers and 
committees, together with resolutions in- 
troduced on the floor of the convention, 
were referred to a committee on resolu-~ 
tions without debate. This committee 
consisted of a chairman appointed by the 
president, and one delegate from each 
state association represented, thus secur- 
ing equal representation to each state. 
Mr. E. J. Tapping of Milwaukee was hon- 
ored with an appointment as chairman of 
this committee. 

ss S&S 
Control of State Legislation. 

By far the most important question be- 
fore the convention, certainly the one 
which excited the most discussion and the 
widest difference of opinion, was that re- 
lating to the control of state legislation by 
the national body. This proposition has 
been extensively discussed during the 
past year and has attracted wide-spread 
attention. It was brought before the con- 
vention with the indorsement of the ex- 
isting administration. The essence of the 
proposition is to change the constitution 
of the National Association by requiring 
that all legislation affecting the interests 
of the organized agency movement pro- 
posed in the various states, shall first be 
submitted to the committee on legislation 
of the National Association, and until ap- 
proved by a majority of said committee, 
shall not be advocated by any state as- 
sociation. The committee on legislation 
of the National Association has been en- 
larged to ten members, the chairman of 
which is elected by the association. 

The proposition is an advanced one and 
involves a sacrifice of independence on 
the part of the state associations for the 
purpose of strengthening the National 
Association and increasing its usefulness 
to the business as a whole. The recom- 
mendation was thoroughly discussed by 
the committee on resolutions and a unani- 


mous report was made favoring the 
change. The discussion which followed 
the report of the committee to the full 


convention showed that some of the 
states were loath to relinquish their in- 
dependence, fearing that the National As- 
sociation might interfere with state legis- 
lation deemed essential by local interests. 
The recommendation of the committee 
was finally adopted by a viva voce vote, 
with a few dissenting voices. 

The action taken by the National As- 
sociation does not become binding until 
it has been indorsed and accepted by 
twenty-five State associations. No dele- 
gate who voted in favor of the change 
has bondu his State association to accept 
the proposition if it deems it unwise to 
do so. Each State association is now at 
liberty to decide the case upon its merits 
and to determine whether, in the inter- 
ests of the agency movement as a whole, 
it is willing to sacrifice a part of the in- 
dependence which it now enjoys. 

se MS 
Scope of the Amendment. 

The power -which the amended consti- 
tution will confer upon the National As- 
sociation, if it finally goes into effect, is 
a large one. Under its operation occa- 
sions might arise where State associa- 
tions would be asked to desist from ad- 
vocating legislation detrimental to the 
interests of the movement as a whole. It 
is extremely desirable for agents and 
companies to come to some mutual 
agreement in regard to state legislation. 
It will be difficult to reach such an agree- 
ment if the National Association is unable 
to exercise restraint over the State asso- 
ciations. If the State associations deem 
that their own independence in the matter 
of state legislation is worth more to 
them than the coherency of the National 
movement; that sectional legislation is 
of more importance to them than the 
benefit which they derive from _ the 
federated movement; they can, of ccurse, 
do nothing but oppose the proposed 
change in the constitution. On the other 
hand, if the National Association is to be 
made a strong and enduring body and the 
State asscciations are to rely upon it to 
support them in those emergencies where 
they are unable alone to successfully re- 
sist attacks upon their interests; if the 




















State associations are willing to make 
self-sacrifices for the purpose of gaining 
the greater benefits which 
from building up a strong National or- 


will accrue 


ganization, they will approve the change. 

We believe that the State associations 
should be willing to make the sacrifice. 
They should not only be willing, but feel 
compelled to do so as a matter of self- 
Upon the great questions con- 
fronting the agent to- 
day, the State associations cannot act 
successfully without the co-operation and 


interest. 


American local 


support of every other State association 
in the country. The strength of the agency 
movement not to the efforts of 
any single State association, but to the 
fact that the interests of agents all over 
the country have been welded together 
in strong and unyielding bonds through 
the medium of the National Association. 
The National Association has given the 
State associations a strength and pres- 


is due, 


tige which they could not in any other 
way have secured. The State sssocia- 
tions look to the 
and expect from 


Association 
support and 
active help in defeating any wrong en- 
croachments upon their interests, and 
they cannot continually draw upon this 
National support without reciprocating. 
They cannot at once be dependent and 
independent. If they are dependent in 
anything, they must be dependent in all 
things; if they are independent in all 
things, they do not need the National As- 
sociation 


National 
it moral 


se SS 
Facing the Issue. 

The question which confronts the State 
associations is this: Do they need the 
National Association? If they do need 
it then it is essential for them to make a 
sacrifice of their independence in the mat- 
ter of State legislation in order to secure 
the perpetuity of the National organiza- 
tion. It may be that some State associa- 
tions do not now recognize the need of the 
National Association so strongly as to 
lead them to sacrifice any of their inde- 
pendence in the interests of the agency 
movement as a whole;—but the time is 
certain to come when every State asso- 
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ciation will feel the need of a supporting 
strength outside its own. 

The which 
the National Association asks on the part 
of the State associations 
just. 


sacrifice of independence 
is essentially 
The problem of legislation is not a 
Legislation which is good for 
one section of the country is good for an- 
other. If it is bad for one section it is bad 
Legislation does not affect the in- 
terests of particular individuals or parti- 
cular sections, but its influence is felt upon 
If South Caro- 
lina proposes legislation, the principles of 
which are beneficial to the agents of that 
State, then the same principles of legis- 
lation should be enacted States. 
On the other hand, legislation in the 
State of Missouri which is wrong in prin- 


local one. 


for all. 


the business as a whole. 


in all 


ciple must be equally wrong in principle 
in other states, so far as the interests of 
the agent are concerned. 
legislation is 
bility of uniform legislation in all states 
is one which recognized 
among’ enlightened The 
proposed amendment to the constitution 


The question of 


national, and the desira-~ 
is universally 


underwriters. 


of the National ‘Association is simply a re- 
cognition of this essential truth. If it is 
carried through it will be one of the most 
important steps toward uniform legisla- 
tion yet taken in the business of under- 
writing. We hope the states will accept 
it for what it stands for, 
which will strengthen the National move- 
ment and will in its final analysis redound 
to the benefit of every local agent inter- 


a proposition 


ested in that organization. 

Fears on the part of State associations 
that the National organization proposes 
to stand in the way of legislation in the 
different states which is founded upon 
sound principles is a groundless one. It 
will be absolutely impossible for the Na- 
tional Association to oppose right prin- 
ciples of legislation in any State, or to 
advocate bad ones. The organization 
could not survive the shock it would re- 
ceive in occupying such an untenable posi- 
tion. The power which the National As- 
sociation asks the State associations to 
confer upon it will make it stronger, The 
refusal of the State associations to con- 
fer that power will make the movement 
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weak, and the weakness of the National 
Association will weaken the cause of the 
individual agent in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

The constant aim should be to make 
the National Association a stronger and 
better organization, one which can meet 
the companies upon equal grounds and 
can, if necessary, pledge itself to a defi- 
nite line of policy in regard to state legis- 
lation. If the different State associations 
do not care to meet the companies half 
way upon legislation, if they do not care 
to confer or to make any attempt to reach 
an agreement, they may deem it unnec- 
sary to give additional powers to the Na- 
tional Association; but if, on the contrary, 
they desire peace instead of war with the 
companies, and are willing to confer, they 
will find it expedient to endorse the new 
constitution. The companies desire to 
confer with their agents and they will 
watch closely the action of the State as- 
sociation upon the amended constitution. 
The companies may be wrong or they may 
be right in their attitude, but it is a fact 
that they are fearful of the results of a 
conference with agents until they find that 
the National Association has some actual 
power to bind its constituency to any com- 
promise «agreement which may be reache}l, 

es 
Multiple Agencies. 

The action of the National Association 
on the multiple agency problem was con- 
fined to a call for a conference with all 
companies for the purpose of discussing, 
and, if possible, adopting methods for 
completing the single agency reform. The 
proposal for a conference was introduced 
by President Markham, and, in fact, was 
the leading recommendation in his annua) 
address. 
ceived with some apprehension, but the 
arguments presented by Mr. Markham 
were so clear and convincing that his sug- 
gestions finally prevailed in the commit- 
tee on resolutions and before the conven- 
tion as a whole, except that instead of 
specifying the organization with which 
the , conference’ should take place, 
such ‘a conference was requested upon 
the part of all companies doing an 
most desir- 


The proposition was at first re- 


agency business. It is 


able, if this conference is to take 
place with any of the company organiza~ 
tions, that it should be the one most wide- 
ly representative, such as the National 
Board. Nevertheless, the resolution makes 
it possible for the National Association 
to open a conference on the subject with 
any or all of. the company organizations 
in the field. 

We must admit that, desirable as a con- 
ference with the companies upon the mul- 
tiple agency question is, and recognizing, 
as we already have, that a call for such 
a conference is the only action the Na- 
tional Association could take beyond what 
has been taken, the difficulties in the way 
of obtaining such a conference are unu- 
sual. It may at this time be impossible to 
induce the companies to engage in such 
conference. Probably the majority of 
companies would be willing to do so, or at 
least, if unwilling, would consider it good 
policy to accede to the wishes of the 
agents. But owing to the existence of 
annex organizations it is probable that 
powerful underwriting interests will stand 
in the way of a conference, believing that 
its outcome can only be adverse to their 
inierests; in other words, that the sen- 
timent ci the members of the National 
Association is too strongly developed to 
admit of any conclusions which would not 
seriously affect the interests of the com- 
panies maintaining annexes. 

Nevertheless the National Association 
has taken a fair and proper position on 
the multiple agency question. Acting 
upon its own initiative it has found it dif- 
ficult to devise a rule which would satisfy 
the various interests involved. Its decla- 
rations heretofore have been merely those 
of general principles. It is felt that the 
time nas arrived when something definite 
should be done to permanently benefit 
local agents by reducing the field represen- 
tation. of the companies, so far as possible, 
to a single agency basis. In calling for a 
conference to agree upon some uniform 
rule, the agents have taken hold of the 
question in a broad spirit. They have not 
sought to devise a rule of their own or 
to take any radical stand for the purpose 
of compelling the companies to take a de- 
fined line of action; on the contrary, they 
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have said that no action shall be taken 
pe:iding a conference with the companies. 
If, under the circumstances, the compan. 
ies decline to confer, they will place them- 
selves in the wrong, and will estop them. 
selves from criticising any action which 
the National or State associations may 
take in view of the failure to engage in 
a conference. 

The present situation is one which will 
test the sincerity of both companies and 
agents in regard to their desire to meet 
half way and discuss existing problems. 


The companies desire to secure a confer-’ 


ence with their agents for the purpose of 
agreeing upon a uniform policy in regard 
to State legislation. The agents desire a 
conference with the companies for the pur- 
pose of agreeing upon a uniform policy 
in regard to multiple agencies. The op- 
portunity for giving and taking is an 
ideal one. There can be no real conference 
between companies and agents without 
reciprocity and concession. The National 
Board, or any other company organization, 
can well afford to meet the representatives 
of the National Agency Association for 
the purpose of conferring in regard to 
both State legislation and multiple agen- 
cies, and it ought to be perfectly possible, 
with such a conference, to reach some con- 
clusions which, while involving conces- 
sions upon both sides, will be satisfactory 
as a whole. This is certainly true, so far 
as State legislation is concerned. The 
multiple agency problem is more compli- 
cated. The situation practically amounts 
to this: Is any one company or group of 
companies prepared to stand in the way 
of the proposed conference and thereby 
invite the ill-will of a large body of agents 
in all parts of the country. 
se Ss 

Rate Cutting Companies. 
._Notwithstanding the extensive opposi- 
tion to the proposed resolution in regard 
to rate-cutting, which developed before 
the meeting of the National Association, 
the association concluded that the time 
had arrived when the local agent should 
be protected against the adverse effects 
of rate-cutting companies. The resolution 
finally adopted, declaring the policy of the 





National Association in respect to this 
question, passed through the committee 
on resolutions with little opposition and 
was accepted by the convention as a 
whole without any. The resolution intro- 
duced by President Wilson of the Utah 
Association and referred to the committee 
on resolutions was that originally sug- 
gested, in which it was proposed that the 
National Association request the Presi- 
dents of State associations to report quar- 
terly the names of such companies as 
were known to be engaged in rate cutting 
and that the list of such companies be 
printed and sent to all members of the 
National Association. Believing, how- 
ever, there were objections which could 
be reasonably urged against the resolu- 
tion as proposed in this form, Mr. Wilson 
drafted an amendment which he pre- 
sented to the committee on resolutions 
and which was included by that commit- 
tee in its report and finally adopted by 
the convention. The resolution read as 
follows: 

“Resolved, That the company 
makes a practice of wilfully, 
ting rates in parts of the country, while 
accepting the benefits of rating compacts 
and local boards in other sections, is 
operating against the American Agency 
System. We therefore instruct the exe- 
cutive committee of this Association to 
devise, and put into operation, a plan 
whereby all members of this Association 
may be kept fully informed as to the 
names and actions of such companies.” 

This resolution accomplishes fully the 
purpose of the original. It places the 
National Association emphatically upon 
record against those companies which 
have in particular localities wilfully en- 
dangered the interests of all local agents, 
and gives the executive committee full 
power to put into force any measures 
which will protect the agents against the 
incursions of such companies. At the 
same time it does not bring the National 
Association into conflict with anti-com- 
patt laws, or place it in an attitude of 
attempting to coerce the companies by 
means of a black-list. We believe that 


which 
cut- 


the stand taken will act as a wholesome 
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restraint upon rate cutting companies. 
If not, it will enable the executive com-~ 
mittee to bring the full moral force of 
the agency association to bear upon com- 
panies which fail to take the hint. The 
adoption of this resolution will tend to 
strengthen the interest of agents in the 
organization and make them to feet that 
it is doing something to protect them. 
The fact that the State associations are 
the Na- 
tional Asociation for its support in defeat- 
ing the action of rate cutting companies 
in any section of the country, will make it 
doubly appropriate that the State associa- 
tions in turn should submit all matters of 
legislation to the National body. It em- 
phasizes what we have already pointed 
out, that there are reciprocal obligations 
existing between the National and State 
organizations which must be met if the 
greatest good to the greatest number is 


now in a position to call upon 


to be accomplished. 
se Ss 
Mr. Washburn’s Address. 

The National Association was fortunate 
in having before it this year, as a repre- 
sentative of the companies, a gentleman 
who is not only always outspoken in his 
views, but who represents that group of 
company managers who view the agency 
movement with anxiety, if not positive 
alarm. Mr. Washburn has publicly and 
privately opposed much of the legislation 
enacted by agency organizations. The 
fact that the National was 
address from one 


Association 
invite an 
frankly expressed, must 


willing to 
whose attitude, 
be in a sense unfriendly to the movement, 
that Mr. Washburn was willing to 
accept invitation, feeling, as 
he must have felt, that he 
appear before a body of men whose views 
were radically different from his own,— 
can be accepted as evidence that the rela- 
tions existing between the company and 
im- 


and 
such an 
was to 


agency organizations have greatly 
proved. One year ago it would, perhaps, 
have been heterodoxy to invite Mr. Wash- 
burn to speak before the National Asso- 
ciation, but today that organization has 
made itself strong by showing its willing- 
ness to listen to an address from a com. 
not composed of 


pany representative 
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soothing allusions to the local agent and 
not containing unfulfilled promises of 
sympathy and co-operation. 

Mr. Washburn confessed, however, that 
his apprehensions in regard to the agency 
movement had greatly decreased. We are 
publishing his, remarks in full elsewhere. 
It is a clear and emphatic statement of 
the principles of belief entertained by the 
school of fire underwriters, of which Mr. 
Washburn is a leading exponent, and 
whether one agrees with his position or 
not, it is a statement which can be read 
with profit and interest by all, and by 
none more so than by local agents. Mr. 
Washburn, in discussing the reciprocal re- 
lations between companies and agents, 
enunciated principles which exercised a 
disturbing influence upon the convention. 
The feeling was so strong among a few 
that an attempt was made to pass an 
adverse resolution denying the correctness 
of one of those principles, but the conser- 
vative element prevailed, against 
such action, and the asociation was savea 
from being discourteous to a person in- 
vited to address it and who by this act 
was presumedly given perfect freedom to 
frankly state his views upon the subject 
treated. 

HS KS S 
Who Owns the Business? 

There were two points in Mr. Wash- 
burn’s address which excited discussion. 
The first was his statement that the busi- 
ness does not belong to the agent, but 
that it is free for all and that neither the 
company nor the agent has a claim upon 
it after the expiration of an existing con- 
tract. As a result of this assertion, a res- 
olution was introduced on the last day of 
the convention, enunciating the principle 
that the business belongs to the agent. 
Its defeat was due to the fact that the 
convention did not desir to be discour- 
teous and not because the majority of the 
delegates were opposed to such a state- 
The sentiment of the 
convention was most unanimously favor- 
able to the proposition. It is possible that 
the National ‘Association may in time be 
called upon to act upon this proposition. 

It is a question, however, whether it is 
either necessary or expedient for the Na- 


ment of principles. 
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tional Association or any State Associa- 
tion of agents to declare that the business 
belongs to the agent. The proposition is 
entirely one of fact and not of assertion. 
The business belongs to those who control 
it, not by virtue of any title they possess 
or by any position they occupy, but en- 
tirely by virtue of their business capacity. 
Under existing conditions in the agency 
field, where it is the rule rather than the 
exception for an agent to represent more 
than one company, it is in almost every 
instance true that the business is given to 
the agent by the insured, to be placed as 
his judgment dictates. The property 
owner has no choice in the matter and 
does not express any preference except 
that the indemnity furnished shall be 
sound and secure. When it comes to a 
question between the company and the 
agent as to who owns the business, it is, 
as we have said, a matter of fact 
as to which can control and hold the 
risk at epual rates. If the agent cannot 
hold it without cutting, it belongs to the 
company. But if the company can only 
take the business away from the agent by 
cutting the rate, then it simply admits 
that, given an equallity of opportunity, 
it cannot control the business and there- 
fore does not own it. The agent does not 
hold the business merely because he has 
the title of agent, but because he has the 
confidence of his client. A resolution by 
the National Association, stating that the 
business belongs to the agent, would not 
be sound as an assertion of broad princi- 
ples, only in so far as it applied to the 
actual facts. In the mapority of cases, 
the facts show that the agent controls 
the business and that this is recognized by 
companies in their relations to the field 
force. 
es 1 Ss 

The Agent’s Right to Organize. 

The second proposition advanced by Mr. 
Washburn which excited discussion was 
that while the agent as an individual had 
a right to name the terms upon whieh he 
would represent a company, he had no 
right to act jointly with his fellow agents 
in naming terms upon which the company 
should be represented. Under existing 
conditions we cannot accept Mr. Wash- 


burn’s statement of the right of agents 
as a sound one. We believe that there is 
but one standard by which the acts of on 
association of agents can be judged, viz.: 
anything which is right for the local agent 
acting upon his own responsibility is 
equally right for that agent acting in asso- 
ciation with his fellowmen. This is equal- 
ly true of the company. Whatever is 
right for the individual company is equally 
right for the company acting in associa- 
tion with other corporations. The princi- 
ple governing this question has been pre- 
viously discussed in this magazine and as 
bearing upon this point, we cannot, per- 
haps, present our views better than by 
quoting from the September, 1900, number 
of “Insurance Economics.” 


“We may state as a fundamental truth 
that anything that is right for the indivd- 
ual acting upon his own initiative is equal- 
ly right for two or more individuals act- 
ing in concett. How simple, comprehen- 
sive and plain is this truth, and yet how 
frequently denied. How often do we con- 
demn men for doing in combination that 
which it is unquestionably right for them 
to do as individuals. If it is right for one 
company to name the rate of compensa- 
tion and the conditions under which it is 
willing to engage the services of an agent, 
it is equally right for two or more of 
them to agree upon these points for the 
purpose of eliminating competition. If it 
is right for one agent to name the rate of 
compensation and the conditions under 
which he will serve the company, it is 
equally right for two or more agents to 
agree with each other thereon. If the 
companies combine for the purpose of 
strengthening their business, it is perfect- 
ly proper and indeed essential, as a mat- 
ter of self-interest, for the agents to com- 
bine likewise. In this way only can that 
balance of power necessary to the preser- 
vation of the rights and equities of all 
parties be maintained. The individual 
company or agent is practically powerless 
against combination, but in setting off or- 
ganization against organization, the rights 
of each are guaranteed against undue en- 
croachment. We may therefore conclude 
that it is within the purview of an organi- 
zation of local agents to deal with the 
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question of compensation, dual and multi- 
ple agencies, overhead writing, broker- 
ages and kindred subjects, because they 
all embrace conditions which the agent, 
acting as an individual, may properly 
name as the price of his services.”’ 
es se 

Overhead Writing By Agents. 

The National Association this year re- 
moved all cause for criticism as to the in- 
consistency of its attitude upon overhead 
writing, by declaring itself against over- 
head writing either by agents or compan- 
ies, and urged the companies, as well as 
the members of the National Association, 
to use all efforts to prevent agents from 
writing outside of the territory defined in 
the commission from the company. The 
association thus places itself squarely 
upon record upon this issue with which it 
has for some time been confronted, and 
has taken an advanced stand in recogniz- 
ing and conserving the interests of its 
members. The action taken is merely an 
enunciation of principles. Its working 
out will undoubtedly occasion considerable 
opposition and no little difficulty in mak- 
ing a satisfactory application of the gen- 
eral principle. An attempt to carry out 
the plan is certain to bring up new ques- 
tions which will eventually have to be 
disposed of. The first step only has been 
taken towards making a closer division of 
territory between competing agents in 
different localities. 

se SS 
Preferred Classes Condemned. 
One of the most noticeable things in con- 
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nection with the convention this year was 
the frequent reference to preferred busi- 
ness and the universal disapproval of ul- 
tra profitable rates. In every instance 
where the question was mentioned, a de- 
mand was made for an equalization of 
rates upon all classes of risks yielding a 
substantially level rate of profit. It was 
frankly stated that underwriting interests 
could no longer justify the existence of 
preferred classes to the property owner 
or to the legislatures, and that the adjust- 
ment of this problem would do more than 
anything else to remove the adverse pub- 
lic sentiment existing against fire insur- 
ance interests. So strong was the feeling 
in favor of the elimination of preferred 
classes, that the National Association 
again felt justified in placing itself upon 
record emphatically in favor of equalizing 
rates by means of schedules and combined 
classification. It also recommended that 
in the adjustment of rates now being 
made, the advice and co-operation of the 
agent be more freely sought by the com- 
panies, and in fact that the companies and 
agents act in co-operation in establishing 
and maintaining adequate charges. This 
action of the association was in accord 
with the suggestion made by Mr. Wash- 
burn in his address, whose statement is 
indicative of a changed feeling on the part 
of the companies in respect to this im- 
portant question. While theoretically ra- 
ting functions belong to the companies 
alone, yet it is now generally recognized 
by company managers that the conditions 
require co-operation with agents. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
U 


National Underwriters’ Meeting. 

The twelfth annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
held at Portland, Me., September 13, 14, 
and 15, was in some respects the most in- 
teresting and significant ever held in the 
Its distin- 
guishing features were, an exciting and 
closely contested fight for the presidency, 


history of the organization. 


the adoption of a resolution designed to 
increase the efficiency of the field work- 
ers in life insurance, the endorsement of 
a plan for exchanging information in re- 
gard to solicitors designed to accomplish 
the same purposes, and a general tone in 
the addresses and reports of the officers 
showing an increased interest in the or- 
ganized movement, a clearer grasp of the 
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problems before the association, and a de- 
termination to increase the influence and 
power of the organization as a factor in 
the progress of life insurance. 

se 


Contest for the Presidency. 
Not since the annual meeting of the as- 


sociation at Milwaukee have those attend- 
ing the convention become involved in the 
contest regarding the association’s chief 
executive. The Milwaukee contest very 
nearly wrecked the organization and as a 
result, there has since been a persistent 
effort to taboo political manouvering. 
This year, however, the association was 
unable to avoid another contest, which 
undoubtedly added spice and interest to 
the convention and, so far as we are able 
to determine, has not affected its prestige. 
On the contrary, the organization has 
strengthened itself and shown its capac- 
ity, in an emergency, to take that.action 
best calculated to promote the efficiency 
and perpetuity of the organization. Po-~ 
litically considered, the candidate who 
was defeated, had by far the best chance 
of election. Prior to the conyention, his 
forces were successfully marshalled and 
pledges of support secured which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would carry as- 
surances of success. In this instance, 
however, a persistent opinion prevailed 
among conservative members, that the 
best interests of the organization demand- 
ed the eleciton of a different candidate. 
In face of this opinion, the candidate 
whose chances of success seemed so prom- 
ising was unable to obtain the endorse- 
ment of the association. 

It has always been the aim of the Na- 
tional Association to obtain for the office 
of president those who would fulfill its 
duties with dignity and with honor to the 
organization. The class of men it has 
chosen as leaders, have not only been 
honored by the choice, but have in turn 
honored the association. In selecting Mr. 
W. D. Wyman of Chicago for its presi- 
dent,—a gentleman whose reputation for 
clean methods and irreproachable con- 
duct is universal in life insurancé,—the 
organization has shown its capacity to ad- 
here to its fine traditions in regard to the 
office, and to insist that both in its rela- 


tion to agents and to company managers, 
there shall be no question as to the sin- 
cerity and disinterestedness of the chief 
executive. 

The National Association has not only 
done wisely in selecting Mr. Wyman as its 
president, because of his personal charac- 
teristics, but also, because he represents 
a section of the country where the asso- 
ciation movement is yet in its infancy, 
and where some effort is needed in the line 
of development. The attention which the 
work in the western section of the coun- 
try demands will, we are confident, be 
given it by the new president, notwith- 
standing the fact that the National Asso- 
ciation is still unwilling to make this 
work other than a labor of love. The per- 
sonal expenses incurred by the presidents 
of the National Association have been 
more than could reasonably be asked, and 
it is certainly an evidence of devotion of 
the cause of life insurance and an appre- 
ciation of the high honor of the office, that 
the presidents have been willing to give 
so freely of their time and money. This 
year an attempt will be made to relieve 


the president by transferring some of his 
labors to the first vice-president, Mr. H. 
§. Bull of Albany, particularly in refer- 


ence to the eastern field. This plan, to- 
gether with the work of Secretary Mason 
and the reappointment of Mr. F. 8. Wood- 
man as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, assures an efficient administration 
during the coming year. It is only a 
question of time, however, when the work 
of the organization will become so exten- 
sive and important that the association 
will feel compelled to make an appropria- 
tion to cover the expenses of adminstra- 
tion. 
se 


The Side-Line Agent. 
As anticipated, the National Assoiation, 


this year, adopted a resolution designed 
to check the promiscuous appointment of 
side-line agents. Before making its final 
recommendation to the association, the 
executive committee materially modified 
the original action suggested, because it 


‘was deemed inexpedient to declare against 


all agents who devote only a portion of 
their time to the business. The resolution 
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recommended by the committee and ac- 
cepted by the association, was as follows: 
“We, the members of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, in conven- 
tion assembled, do hereby recommend to 
all companies that contracts be made only 
with men of intelligence and good charac- 
ter, who are interested in life insurance, 
and give it a considerable portion of their 
time; and not with persons who only make 
the business a makeshift or a temporary 
employment and thereby demoralize the 
work of agents who give the business their 
undivided efforts; and it is, 
that this association further 
requests that the officers of all companies, 


, Resolved, 


their general agents and managers, exert 
their efforts in the direction of this need- 
ed reform.” 

A supplementary resolution, intended to 
amplify the recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee, was adopted, suggesting 
necessity of closely 


the importance and 


investigating the side-line men who are 
demoralizing the business, to ascertain if 
they are regularly licensed in their re- 
spective states, and if not, to prosecute 
them under the law. 

The resolution as adopted, is by the na- 
ture of the case, indefinite in its applica- 
tion, 
recommendation to 
possible, the 
of agents, which, under the stress of com- 
It is 
left with each company, manager or gen- 
eral agent to determine just where the 
line shall be drawn. It permits great 


flexibility of judgment in the matter and 


and can merely be accepted as a 
check, so far as 
indiscriminate appointment 


petition, has become quite common. 


in fact, probably will not produce imme- 
diate 
who have the appointing of agents in their 


changes in the practices of those 
hands, and who, in the absence of specific 
action, may still feel justified in appoint- 
ing side-line agents. The 
adopted merely stands as a 
against the multiplication 
and as such may be accepted as forestal- 


resolution 
protest 
of solicitors, 


ling the future action of the organization 
upon more defined lines. The primary 
cause of the side-line agent is the high 
first year’s brokerage and the bonus sys- 
tem of compensation. When the National 


Association feels strong enough to declare 


itself upon these paramount issues, its po- 
sition will have a positive influence which 
it now lacks. The sentiment in favor of 
more vigorous action is strong and is 


growing stronger. How 


sogn 
tallizing effects may be felt cannot, of 


its crys-~ 


course, be predicted. 

After having the merits of the project 
in regard to an agents’ information bu- 
reau presented to it, the National Associa- 
tion by vote expressed its approval there- 
recommended that life insurance 
This en- 
dorsement pledges the National Associa- 
remains for the 
managers of the bureau, ‘“‘The Underwrit- 
ers’ Protective Association,’ to procure by 
its own effort a sufficient number of in- 
dividual subscribers to carry out the prop- 


of and 
managers patronize the bureau. 


tion to nothing and it 


osition successfully. 
of the ‘Underwriters’ Protective Associa- 
tion’? were present at the convention and 
explained its plans. 

ss 


The Future Outlook. 
One of the most satisfactory features of 


the convention was the encouraging re- 
ports in regard to increased interest in 
the association and the hopeful outlook 
for the future success of the National and 
local associations. The chairman of the 
executive committee, Mr. S. F. Woodman, 
in his report said: 

“The administrative year of the Nation- 
al Association, now closing, has been one 


Two representatives 


Your 
president has devoted extraordinary fer- 
tilty of resource, constant thought, and 
unremitting effort to the maintenance of 
the advance movement so well inaugurat- 
ed by his predecessors. 


of marked activity and progress. 


By stirring cir- 
culars, personal visitation, and inspiring 
speech he has sought to stimulate the 
faithful to new zeal and to arouse the in- 
different to action. The reward of his 
fidelity has been a quickened enthusiasm 
in existing associations and the formation 
of twelve new associations, including sev- 
eral reorganized. Most of these associa- 
tions have promptly become a part of the 
national organization, thus evincing a de- 
sire to at once enter into the largest use- 
fulness of association work and, as far 
as practical, to insure permanence. Con- 
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servative local considerations only have 
deterred those associations which still re- 
main outside the fold from immediate 
union with the national body. It is hoped 
that the way may soon become clear for 
this step.”’ 

President Register, in his turn spoke in 
complimentary terms of the large amount 
of work performed by the executive com- 
mittee under the leadership of Mr. Wood- 
During the past year twelve as- 
sociations have been organized or reor- 
ganized, and the total number 


man. 


of local 
associations now represented in the Na- 
tional Association is thirty-nine, 

ee 
The President’s Address. 

President Register’s annual address is 
one of the most comprehensive and illum- 
inating ever delivered before the associa- 
tion. Concise and epigrammatic in his 
method of presentation, Mr. Register’s re- 
marks were not only characterized by 
high hopes and lofty ideals, but also by a 
practical appreciation of the enlarged op- 
portunities association 
and the necessity imposed upon it for as- 
suming a position of increased positive- 
ness in regard to the evils of the business. 
He said: ‘Perhaps it is better not to 
have everything at first, for when we de- 
sire great things, still greater things will 
The men who began the associa- 
tion movement several years ago knew 
this and felt that in the future the earnest 
workers would delve for greater results 
than then appeared on the surface.” 

A very large portion of Mr. Register’s 
address was confined to discussing the 
present character of representation in the 
field. He believed the outlook was most 
hopeful, but that united action was neces- 
sary in order to effectively handle the 
problem. The public was learning to dis- 
criminate between good and bad agents. 
Concerning the work in the field, he said: 

“The work of the life insurance agent 
today, though easier in details, is on the 
whole more difficult than ever before. 
Many evils have fastened themselves on 
the business like parasites, and the work 
imposes greater effort on the agent and 
makes a greater demand upon his skill, 
outside of the good he feels can be done 


confronting the 


come. 


for the widow and fatherless. The insur- 
ing community is better informed on the 
subject and the average agent breaks 
down. Thesuccessful agent, however. must 
be higher than the average. We rejoice 
that this condition compels the develop- 
ment of a higher standard of character 
ability. of the right 
kind of men does not seem yet to have 
governed the management. 


vails in some offices that it is all right to 


and The selection 


The idea pre- 


employ imps of darkness to get business, 
provided angels of light vise the risks. 
The agent who can corral the largest vol- 
ume of business, even if it is given away, 
has often been accredited with more honor 
than the plodder, whose smaller business 
sticks.”’ 

es se Ss 
Province of the Association. 

Mr. Register asserted that it was within 
the province of the National Association 
to improve the character of men who en- 
gage in the business, not by making the 
local associations courts of inquiry into 
the conduct of but by 
system of protection against the unworthy 
agent. He did not believe that any mana- 
ger, having a due regard for his own in- 


members, some 


terests, would employ or continue to em- 
ploy a solicitor known to be unworthy of 
confidence. He said: 

“Former discussed 
this subject exhaustively, the time 
has arrived when moral suasion should be 
Many 


conventions have 


and 
supplemented by positive action. 
of the evils that have grown up have 
been the natural result of the rapid in- 
crease of the business in the past fifty 
But with this record behind, it is 
the field to 
in time to 


years. 
incumbent upon experts in 
prevent further growth and 
eliminate them. Like new diseases, these 
evils seem to be increasing with new rem- 


This unfortunate condition of af- 


edies. 
fairs is largely due to the lack of har- 
monious action on the part of the 
panies and the loose and unsystematic 
methods employed by the managers. But 
.we must not condone crime even in high 
places, nor should we depend upon paste- 
board laws that are ethically good, but 
practically inoperative. Doctors and law- 
yers do not need laymen to teach them 


com- 
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how to be skilful in their work, nor are 
we benefited by good-natured legislation 
through which may be driven the prover- 
bial four-horse team. 

“The intelligent insurance manager of 
the future will not employ men of reckless 
methods who leave a trail of defilement 
wherever they go, but will demand clean 
workers who will ennoble themselves as 
advocates of the noblest business in the 
world. This means that the unfit must be 
set aside for the fit. Why not have the 
best? We compare our work with that 
of the preacher and teacher. Both are 
carefully educated in ethics. Both are set 
apart. If our work is as elevating as 
theirs, then we should have as noble men 
in it, and rid our ranks of the unworthy 
if we cannot reform them. The remedy is 
in the hands of the Underwriters’ Associa-~ 
tions. We cannot control some things 
about the business, because they are in 
But if 
there is any one thing we can do it is to 
control the men we employ.” 


FS Ss 


the hands of the superior officers. 


Freedom of Discussion. 

Mr. Register recommended that all the 
companies, so far as possible, be repre-~ 
sented on the executive committee, es- 
pecially on account of the unqualified sup- 
port which they have recently extended to 


the association. He deprecated the use 
of comparative literature and invited a 
freer discussion of the problems confront- 
ing the business in the following terms: 
“We thank our friendly critics for say- 
ing that if the National Association is to 
be a magnet to field workers that full and 
free discussion from the floor must be al- 
lowed, and that we should not be afraid 
that a measure will be suggested or an 
opinion expressed which will hurt some 
one’s feelings, for which the association is, 
of course, not fesponsible. I voice the 
views of the membership in saying that 
these annual gatherings are not merely 
for the purpose of having a good time, 
but to evoke from every man vital and 
helpful thoughts. No man is made only 
for himself and his own private affairs, 
but to serve, profit and benefit others. It 
is very good to hear a lot of pleasant 
platitudes about what should be, but we 
need action like that in closing a risk. If 
anybody thinks that he may be shut out, 


he will find the bars are down,, and that 
we are all ready to enjoy an old-fashioned 
experience meeting in shouting for the 
glory of the agents’ mission. 

“There are many subjects of the hour 
that could be profitably discussed. An 
army of intelligent agents carries much 
influence, and is quite capable of advis- 
ing upon matters that concern the insurer, 
with whom they come in closer touch than 
do the officers of the companies. Perhaps 
the executives are only waiting to be told 
the secret of how to get together and 
agree upon principles by which this great 
business can be conducted without undue 
friction, and devise measures that wil 
prevent any tendency to popularize sys- 
tems beyond the verge of safety.” 

se 
Other Features of the Convention. 

The five-minute discussions of interest- 
ing topics was one of the most interesting 
aspects of the convention. The questions 
discussed were ‘‘The Best Method of Se- 
curing Good Agents,’ ‘Does Advertising 
Life Insurance Pay?” and ‘‘When Should 
Competition Cease?” A variety of opin- 
ions were elicited upon these topics. Con- 
cerning the first, several speakers ex- 
pressed the opinion that a reform in meth- 
ods of compensating agents would work 
a great change. Upon the last named 
question considerable difficulty was en- 
countered in defining the line where com- 
petition should cease. Some thought it 
should stop when the application is 
signed; others that it should be governed 
by circumstances and that each agent 
should cease to compete wherever he felt 
that the case could no longer be legiti- 
mately be purchased. 

The Calef loving cup was awarded to 
Mr. George H. Wilkins of Springfield, 
Mass., and Mr. Edward O, Sutton of the 
same city was awarded the Ben Williams 
vase. Mr. Henry G. Simonds, also of 
Springfield, received honorable mention. 
The honors thus awarded the city of 
Springfield are more striking when it is 
considered that Mr. Sutton, the winner of 
the Ben Williams vase, was last year the 
winner of the same prize, and the year 
before captured the Calef loving cup. The 
subject was “Influence of Life Insurance 
upon Character.” 








The National Agency Forum. 

















What the Local Agents are Talking About —Conditions in all Parts of the. Country. — 
The Call of States Before the National Convention.—Bright Ideas from 
the Brightest Men in the Business. 





Aside from the legislation enacted, no 
feature of the convention of the National 
Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents, equaled in interest and import- 
ance the “Call of States.” It not only 
revealed the local conditions existing in 
widely varying sections of the country, 
from Maine to Texas and from South Car. 
olina to Washington—enabling an ob- 
server to make a comparison as to the 
* points of similarity and of difference,—but 
it brought into the public arena the 
thoughts and ideas and accomplishments 
of the men who are making the National 
Association a strong and enduring body— 
who by their individual efforts in each of 
the states are building up a powerful fed- 
eration of interests. The most striking 
feature of the responses made by the 25 
speakers representing as many different 
state associations, was the uniform reports 


SOUTHERN DELEGATES TELL 


South Carolina: James Cosgrove:—Con- 
ditions in South Carolina are in a very 
satisafctory shape, notwithstanding the 
anti-compact law. We* manage to keep 
rates up pretty well. Multiple agencies 
have given us some trouble, but gradually 
We are weeding them out. In Charleston 
the rule of our local board is that no agent 
be appointed second agent of a company 
unless he is an agent of some other com- 
pany. A great deal was said about the 
legislators. I happen to be one of the rep- 
resentatives in the South Carolina legisla- 
ture. My experience is that one of the 


in regard to increased membership and 
the unvarying success reported wherever 
an attempt has been made to exert a 
healthy influence upon the drift of legis- 
lation. It is clearly shown that the key 
to the legislative situation rests in the 
hands of the local agents, and that the 
load of bad laws now burdening the busi- 
ness can be lifted if the companies and 
agents are prepared to agree upon a unl- 
form policy concerning this paramount is- 
sue. The reports in regard to local condi- 
tions are extremely interesting, and can 
be perused with profit by all who are en- 
gaged in the business, because they show 
the drift of sentiment upon the leading 
topics of the day, and contain many sug- 
gestive references indicating the trend ot 
future legislation among the state asso- 
ciations. 


THEIR STORY. 


causes of adverse insurance legislation is 
ignorance. The average legislator knows 
nothing about insurance. It has been the 
custom of the South Carolina legislature 
to refer insurance bills to the committee 
on judiciary, a very important committee. 
The function of that committee is simply 
to examine into the constitutionality of 
the bill. It does not go into the.effect it 
will have on the business. At the session 
of 1901, last January, I secured the ap- 
pointment of a standing committee on 
banking and insurance, of which I had 
the honor of being apointed chairman, 
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and that has worked very satisfactorily. 
The mistake has been made of treat- 
ing our business with too much secrecy. 
We do not take the public into our con- 
fidence and let it know how rates are 
formed. The result is that the legislators 
seem to think that we simply make a rate 
just because we think so. I believe that 
if more publicity were given to our busi- 
ness whenever measures are before the 
legislature, if their effect on the business 
is explained, you will find lots of fair- 
minded men. In nearly every legislature 
they will weigh your arguments carefully 
and will give you justice. 
+ FF 

Virginia: L. W. Childrey:—I have only 
good cheer to bring you from Virginia. 
We organized our association two years 
ago. At that time we suffered with over- 
head writing, dual agencies and all of the 
evils that local agents have. To-day, af- 
ter minute inquiry among 55 of the leading 
agents of the state, we have not a single 
case of overhead writing reported. Where- 
as one of our local companies had dual 
agencies in ten cities, and another in 
eight cities and towns, to-day, with the 
exception of Richmond (and that was ex- 
cepted by our association) there is not a 
dual agency in Virginia. We have re- 
ceived from the companies a great deal 
of assistance in arriving at this happy 
state of affairs. We are having very lit- 
tle trouble with our brokers and the 
agents are getting the business. 

ss SF Ss 

Tennessee: Cc. W. Olson:—We have 
looked with a great interest to the Na- 
tional Association for the last two or three 
years. We have a strong membership. 
As far as legislation is concerned we need 
to inform our law-makers and those inter- 
ested in steering insurance legislation and 
much will be overcome that promises 
trouble for us. That was our experience 
last year. We had avery bitter fight over 
anti-compact legislation, and by the skin 
of our teeth escaped as the result of 
heroic efforts on the part of a number of 
agents. 


J & 4 
Texas: E. B. Norment:—Conditions in 
Texas are different from most other 


states. We cover an immense territory. 
Our population is made up largely of 
small towns. We have no large cities. 
Dallas, Fort Worth, San Antonio and 
Galveston are the largest we have. Our 
towns are from two to five and 10,000 in- 
habitants. The business is very much 
scattered. While a great many agents 
seem to appreciate our association, and 
understand and know what the facts are 
about the National Association, yet we 
haven’t been able to get them to properly 
understand the value of co-operation and 
the benefits received from membership in 
the association. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties we have had to overcome, our 
membership as compared with a year 
ago has increased between 50 and 60 per 
cent. My idea is that we must have the 
strong agent of the state with us as mem- 
bers before we can accomplish the full 
purpose for which our association was 
formed. The conditions in Texas were 
such that cur association was really not 
needed until some contingency -should 
arise. When I was elected president ot 
the association I rather felt I had to do 
something, and so I brought out an issue 
myself and commenced on the agents of 
the state and haven’t let them alone yet. 
Every fifteen or twenty days I send out 
a circular letter and I drum them up, 
with the result that every time I get fif- 
teen or twenty members. We have just 
about one-third of the membership that 
we ought to have, but we feel that our as- 
sociation is a strong one, and I know it 
the emergency arises we will be in a posi- 
tion to accomplish what we organized for. 

I have made arrangements to put in the 
field a man to represent the association. 
My idea is to ask the agents to meet me 
on a certain day, when I can explain to 
them the value of co-operation and the 
value of belonging to the association. My 
ambition is to have such a membership, 
that when we are called upon to do some- 
thing, we will have the agents throughout 
the state with us. We have-so many 
agencies and towns that it is practically 
impossible to reach them all by letter. I 
have in mind the printing of an associa- 
tion paper. I think I can get the strong 
members of the association to contribute 
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to this paper, and it will reach agents 
who, in a great many instances, don’t 
take insurance papers. It is my purpose 
to maintain a paper so that when we 
have some good news we can get it out 
as occasion requires. 

We are not troubled with multiple agen- 
cies, but we have too many agents. We 
are trying to get the strongest agents to 
agree amongst themselves that when a 
new company comes into the country that 
they will accept that company in their 
agency. I accept such companies in my 
agency, and I think’ we can say to the 
president of a new company, “Gentlemen, 
you are entering Texas; you have a right 
to enter here and expect business, but we 
want to ask you, when you come to a 
large town where there are already estab- 
lished agencies, do business with those 
men; they will treat you right.” I think 
the strong established agencies should re- 
ceive the business, 

x Ss SS 

West Virginia: B. F. Horkeimer: 
—West Virginia is here with twelve 
delegates. Last year we secured the pas- 
sage of a resident agents’ law and at- 
tached to that a re-insurance feature, 
providing that no company re-insure any 
portion of its line except in companies 
regularly entered. We have hopes of ad- 
ding on amendment providing that 
after all the companies have their fill, 
we may go outside. We are not burdened 
with insurance companies in West Virgi- 
nia, but are burdened with agents. The 
conditions are satisfactory and our mem- 
bers all seem to be in a prosperous condi- 
tion. We make a good honest living and 
get along well together, and control the 
bulk of all the business in the state. 

es Ss 

Arkansas—:Arthur W. Mills.—We or- 
ganized our association June 12th with 
58 present, representing about 70 per cent. 
of the total insurance written in the 
state. We are too young to have accom- 
plished great things, but are full of hope 
and feel sure that with our strong mem- 
bership, which is taking an active inter- 
est in the work of the association, we shall 
be able to accomplish some good. Since 
organization, the enrollment has increased 
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to 74, representing 38 towns. The annual 
dues are graded,—$3. in towns of 1,000 
population or less; $4 where the popula- 
tion is from 1,000 to 5,000 and $5.00 
when it is over 5,000. At our initia) 
meeting we declared in favor of a 
state inspection bureau, and indorsed 
the resident aigent’s law. We declared 
positively against dual and multiple agen- 
cies and requested the companies not to 
establish agencies in towns of less than 
1,000 inhabitants and in large’ towns 
not more than one agency for each 
4,000 inhabitants. A fire marshal law was 
favored and our legislative Committee was 
asked to take the matter before the next 
legislature in January, 1908. We have de- 
cided to appoint one vice-president in each 
of the thirty-five senatorial districts for 
the purpose of doing missionary work 
among the law makers. There is a big 
work before the association in this direc- 
tion, and by judicious action much of the 
antagonism prevailing among members 
of the legislature may be removed and 
many of the obnoxious laws rubbed off 
the slate, and more desirable ones sub- 
stituted therefor. 
“ &£ & & 

Georgia:—W. F. Patillo:—We have 
made no special progress, nor on the 
other hand, any decline. Multiple agen- 
cies have decreased somewhat and the 
prospect is that they will decrease still 
further. Agents, generally, would be 
glad to get rid of all multiple agencies. 
Those who have dual agencies would be 
glad to close them out if they could do 
so without embarrassment. Overhead 
writing has not decreased materially, ow- 
ing to the inroads of northern brokers. 
Probably not one-third or one-fourth of 
the cotton is written in the state. Nearly 
all is done through marine c°mpanies 
which take the cotton from the time it 
is purchased and cover it until it reaches 
its destination. In many cases the fire 
insurance is reinsured in a fire insurance 


, company; if the latter would decline to 


carry this insurance, the business would 
go into the hands of the local agents. 
That is our chief difficulty today and some 
measure should be devised which will 
cause the companies to decline this busi- 
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ness. A law forbidding companies to 
write on resident property, except through 
a resident agent duly appointed and com- 
missioned in the county where the prop- 
erty is located, in case the company has an 
agent in that county, would cure the 
trouble. Other methods are experimental; 
this would be absolute, final and _ thor- 
oughly effective. I am satisfied it is 
the only sure and certain cure for over- 
head writing in our state. I would, fur- 
thermore, make it a misdemeanor for any 
agent to write a policy in blank, to be 
executed outside the state. 
es Fe 
Kentucky:—John J. Barrett:—We have 
stopped overhead writing, but 
companies that still 


almost 
there are a few 
listen to the New York broker and ignore 
the Kentucky agent. We are also 


troubled by the agents who divide com-' 


missions. We have arraigned several com- 
panies in Kentucky on a charge of polyg- 
amy and have convinced them that an 
agent in Cincinnati and one in Covington, 
with a clerk that floated between the two 
places, was not in accordance with the 
letter or spirit of the law. These dummy 
agents are now, we believe, a’thing of the 
past. We desire a great many reforms 
in Kentucky. We want the companies 
to realize that the old-time way of select- 
ing an agent was better than the present 
method of taking anyone who will bring 
in afew dollars. Our single agency rule in 
Louisville has worked well. The insurance 
business is now in rather a ticklish condi- 


tion in regard to legislation. There 
was a bill proposed in _ the last 
Kentucky legislature which would 
cause all other anti-trust bills to 


hide in shame. It wiped everything off 
the face of the earth, except that it pro- 
vided that a man who bought from the 
trust did not have to pay for the goods. 
We attempted to convince the members 
of the legislature that the proposed. bill 
was unsound, but were unable to do so 
until we had brought pressure to bear 
upon those who controlled the legislature, 
when we successfully defeated the meas- 
ure. We shall have to combat this condi- 


tion again next year and hope the com- 
panies will realize that in such emergen- 


cies they need competent agents and re- 
presentatives in every state. 
cs 

Alabama:—John G. Smith:—We have 
made considerable progress in the 
last year, increasing our membership 
about 50 per cent. We have aimed to edu- 
cate the agents and gradually get them 
in touch with each other. We have a 
large number of small agents who make 
the insurance business a secondary con- 
sideration. We are troubled also with 
brokerage on trust lines. The steel 
trust, which has declined to carry its own 
insurance, caused a loss of lines to Ala- 
bama agents amounting to between three 
and three and one-half million dollars. 
We also have the agent who is willing to 
sign policies in blank for companies 
in order to enable them to write over the 
heads of the local agents. We discovered 
one case where four agents in Atlanta had 
signed 100 policies apiece in blank for 
their companies. This is a case where the 
agents are suffering on account of the 
foolish action of men in their own ranks. 
The cotton business constitutes a great 
issue with us. I think I can safely sav 
that out of premiums of between $250,000 
and $300,000 in Birmingham not more than 
$500 is received by local agents. This 
condition arises from the fact that the 


fire companies reinsuring the ma- 
rine companies should be _ protect- 
ing their local agents against this 
practice. Most of our troubles are due 


to greed for business on the part of com- 
pany managers. I believe it to be true 
that many managers prefer $40,000 in pre- 
miums and $45,000 in loss to $10,000 in pre- 
miums and $500 loss. 

In the matter of state legislation we 
have a vigilance committee and our state 
association was represented before the 
legislature last year by some 15 members. 
A bill was introduced and passed in the 
house by a vote of 102 to 3 which would 
prevent an agent representing more than 
company. If two agents wrote upon the 
same risk at the same rate, it would 
have been a conspiracy. The bill was 
immediately rushed to the Senate. The 
member of the house who had charge of 
the bill told us he would beat us in the 
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Senate by a majority of 16. We told him 
that it looked bad, but we would see him 
the next day at 12 o’clock. Two hours 
before that time we asked him how he 
stood. He said “Three to your one.” At 
12 o’clock I asked, “Tom, how are you 
now?” He said, “Captain, I couldn’t pass 
the ten commandments through that 
damned committee.” “Well,” I said, 
“Tom, you got the start on us 
in the house and you are a pretty 
shrewd fellow, but you must _re- 
member one thing,—there are tricks in all 
trades except the insurance business.” 
From that time on we had our fifteen men 
in charge of fifteen members of the legis- 
lature and when the vote was counted, 
they were all on our side. Our vigilance 
committee has also had in charge the 
Constitutional Convention in Alabama, 


PROGRESS IN THE 


Utah: E. W. Wilson:—We have peculiar 
conditions in Utah. There are only two 
cities. In the other towns the insurance 
agents do principally other business with 
insurance on the side. We have a good 
many high-class agents, however. In 
Salt Lake City and Ogden for the last year 
and a half we have had a rate war, in so 
far as five or six companies can carry 
on arate war. We have had a system for 
meeting the situation, but these systems 
are never satisfactory. There were sev-~ 
eral bills introduced in the legislature last 
year, among them a valued policy bill. 
This we succeeded in killing without any 
difficulty. We passed as a substitute a 
resident agent’s act, which has helped us 
somewhat so far as overhead writing is 
concerned. In fact we think now we have 
the overhead writing question settled. 
Our association will meet again October 
5th, when I think it will endorse the plat- 
form of the National Association and 


adopt some of the ideas contained therein, * 


It will also declare that the business be- 
longs to the agent. It is owned by the 
agent and should be controlled and re- 
tained by him. It will also take up the 
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and thus far there has been absolutely 
no legislation detrimental to the insur- 
ance companies. 

I believe it is best for the state associa- 
tions to solve their own troubles. In re- 
gard to the multiple agency question: In 
Birmingham we adopted a rule three 
years ago, which was signed by every 
agent then in business, that, we would not 
represent any company having a dual 
agency, after January 1, 1901, which was 
not in existence at the date of the con- 
tact. The Hartford Fire had a dual 
agency and appointed as agent the man 
who succeeded to the business. The at- 
tention of the Company was called to 
the fact and a copy of the agreement sub- 


mitted, and commission of the dual 


agency was immediately recalled. 


t 


WESTERN STATES. 


matter of dual agencies, and with the 
aid we will have from the resolutions here 
adopted, we shall probably be able to 
handle the situation. 
ses F 

Washington: Arthur D. Jones:—We 
have in Washington what we call the 
Washington Insurance Association. We 
are now nearly five years old. While we 
haven’t made much progress we have kept 
matters in line. We have got all the 
agents with us. I suppose you don’t un- 
derstand how, under an anti-compact law, 
we can have an insurance organization in 
Washington. When we organized we saw 
the insurance commissioner of the State. 
We discussed the matter with him care- 
fully, and we have since made the ac- 
quaintance of the new commissioner. 
They have both been friendly to us, and 
have let us alone. We don’t attempt to 
do anything arbitrarily. We make the 
rates. We have a chief surveyor. We 
survey the risks and do it thoroughly. 
We sell our rate cards and our informa- 
tion to the insurance companies for so 
much percentage a month on the amount 
of premiums which they get out of the 
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state. They pay promptly. We had 
some trouble with two or three companies 
in the beginning, but now we have little, 
if any. 

We have four laws in Washington, the 
anti-compact, the valued policy law, a 
resident agents law and fire marshal law. 
We have not seen any benefits from the 
fire marshal law, because it isn’t attended 
to; if there is no improvement before 
the next legislature meets we will 
then have it looked after. We keep in 
touch with the companies and the mana- 
gers. If they don’t quite agree with us, 
we try to argue them over to our way of 
thinking, but never do anything unless 
we can do so. We must be thoroughly 
united; we can’t operate in any other 
way. In Washington the business is pro- 
fitable to the companies, and possibly that 
helps us some. 

es st 

Wisconsin: J. N. Manson:—We have 
increased our membership over 40 per 
cent. in the last year. We write fully 60 
per cent. of the business of the state. We 
have many “high grass’ agents who are 
not members of the Association, and they 
are composed largely of—well, the rag 
tail and bob tail and riff raff that have a 
risk to place at a cross-roads and send it 
in to a state agent. He issues the policy 
and they get the commission. We ex- 
pect to have a manager to more fully or- 
ganize the state. We come here a little 
penitent, in sack cloth and ashes as it 
were, and ask the forgiveness of the Na- 
tional Association, because we tried a 
little legislation on our own hook. Before 
the last meeting of the legislature we had 
an agent’s license bill. We thought it 
was a good thing. It was favorably re- 
ported, but it was killed. We passed a 
resolution, which I think is in accord with 
every other State in this Association, and 
that is that all matters of legislation be 
referred to a National Committee. We 
ought also to have some way of knowing 
what is going on in other states. 

E. J. Tapping:—I would like to add 
just one thing in regard to what Brother 
Manson said about the agents’ license 
bill in Wisconsin. We carried the matter 
into the legislature and although the so- 


called “high grass’ agents were repre- 
sented by one of the ablest speakers in 
the legislature, in a session lasting about 
an hour and a half we convinced every 
member of the committee and our bill 
was reported favorably. 

se 

Illinois:—Clarence S. Pellet:—The Ill- 
inois Association is two years old. 
We have survived the indifference 
of managers and special agents and have 
lived through one session of the legisla- 
ture. In the midst of union and non- 
union turmoil we have not been sepa- 
rated from our main purpose. We have not 
gone out for members but have sought to 
secure the co-operation of the represen- 
tative agents of the states. In that effort 
we have been eminently successful. Early 
in our canvas we discovered that the 
side-line agent had no use for the asso- 
ciation, and that feeling was reciprocated 
by our association. The legitimate agents 
who do the insurance business of Illinois 
have welcomed our association -and have 
stood ready to advance its interests. 
What has been accomplished has been 
brought about without any emergency 
which would cement the agency forces of 
the state. The thoughtful agents realized 
the necessity for organization and it is 
from them that our membership has been 
recruited. Our experience in legislation 
leads us to believe that a state associa- 
tion ig most profitably engaged in prevent- 
ing hostile legislation. A few of our 
members possess considerable political 
power and after a careful canvas we are 
satisfied that the aggregate of that power 
is considerable. 

We have no grievances or requests to 
make. We are here because we recog- 
nize the necessity for some organized lo- 
cal agency force and we are endeavoring 
to build up a strong auxiliary in Illinois,— 
not because there is immediate need for it, 
but in order that we may have it ready 
when the evil day comes, as come it will. 

es es 

Iowa:—C. L. Oakell:—Under the present 
laws of Iowa it is difficult for us 
to organize. We have sought an opinion 
from the State Auditor as to our right to 
organize under the anti-compact law. We 
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have been unable to get such an opinion. 
Under that law we cannot agree on any- 
thing,—not even the form that we use in 
writing a policy. An attempt is now 
being made by organized effort to modify 
the existing laws so that. rate making 
can be placed in the hands of a local 
board. 


es se 


Michigan:—Charles Holden:—The 
eral conditions are the best in many 
years. Our membership has not increased 
as much as it might have, if the situation 
had not been so free from friction. Never- 
theless, owing to the persistent efforts of 
our secretary, the membership has in- 
creased about 33 1-3 per cent over last 
year. Thirty-seven distinct sections of the 
state are now represented in the associa- 
tion by -leading agents in each. Our in- 
terest in the National Association is 
proven by an attendance at this conven- 
tion as large, if not larger, than any 
state outside of Ohio. We shall continue 
to work hard and hope at the end of the 
present year to show better results than 
have been heretofore attained. We pre- 
pared an agents’ license bill and a fire 
marshal bill to be presented to the legis- 
lature. Immediately upon their introduc- 
tion, strong opposition developed among 
company managers and it was, therefore, 
decided to withdraw both measures. The 
ground of opposition was the fear that the 
tax provided in both bills would event- 
ually fall upon the company. Many 
agents favored the bill, but in view of the 
opposition it was deemed best to await 
the advice and instruction of the National 
Association. Our association was instru- 
mental in defeating many adverse bills, 
conspicuous among which was an anti- 
compact bill, three bills striking the arbi- 
tration clause from the standard. policy, 
two valued policy bills, bills prohibiting 
the transfer of suits to federal courts, 
and a combination monstrosity which 
embodied the features of all these bills, as 
well as a provision requiring no proof of 
loss, but simply a notice that the loss had 
occurred, when the company at once be- 
came liable. Michigan is fully alive to 
the benefit accruing to the  busi- 


gen- 


ness through the united and _  har- 
monious activity of the National As- 
sociation, which already has proven its 
worth to the profession through its 
splendid achievements. We will 
found lagging when asked to put our 
shoulders to the wheel, in behalf of the 
parent organization. 


fe 


—B. F. 
represents 


not be 


Knauft:—Our 
ciation about 125 

writers throughout the state,—not fire in- 
surance agents. I make a distinction be- 
tween fire insurance agents and under- 
writers. We have neither 
decreased our membership during the last 
year. In my opinion the situation in our 
state is bad. 


Minnesota: 


asso- 


under- 


increased or 


No action in recent years 
has so demoralized agents as the separa- 
tion of union and non-union companies. 
I speak advisedly, for I represent a dual 
agency. Overhead writing has not 
troubled us much. Some of our agents, 
however, do not legislation 
against it because they are doing some of 


want any 
it themselves. Neither are we greatly 
troubled by the multiple agency problem. 
Mr. Washburn that 
much of the trouble was due to the fact 
that some agents are simply premium 
seekers. I think he placed the cart be- 
fore the horse. The trouble is due to the 
companies, many of whom are mere pre- 
mium seekers. In St. Paul we have a man 
who represents one of the largest Ameri- 
at five 


said this morning 


can companies who sells beer 
cents a glass, and whiskey at ten cents 
a throw and hands policies over the same 
bar. There is another agent in St. Paul. 
representing a large union company, who 
sells sugar by the pound and coffee by 
the package and gives an insurance pol- 
icy with it. As long as companies appoint 
agents purely for the purpose of getting 
a little extra premium, I think it unfair 
to the underwriters in the field to suggest 
that we are in any sense, premium seek- 
ers. 

“We attempted to put a fire marshal law 
through last year containing a provision 
‘under which the state association of 
special agents should name three gentle. 
men familar with fire insurance,—one of 
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whom was to be selected by the Governor 
for the office of fire marshal. Our aim 
was to take the apointment of the office 
out of policies but our proposition was 
defeated. We shall, however, make an: 
other attempt to pass it next winter. Dur- 
ing the past year we have defeated three 
anti-compact laws. Next year we hope 
to get a good resident agents’ law passed, 
and if we can do that and prevent further 
wild-cat legislation, and can preserve the 
interests of small companies in the small 
cities and towns by not having them 
starved out altogether by the honorable 
gentlemen who run the insurance busi- 
ness in the West and can keep down the 
multiple agencies in the larger cities, and 
prevent new men from coming into the 
business and can have the _ busi- 
ness done by underwriters, I _ shall 
be glad to resign the presidency and turn 
the office over to my successor. 
es ee 

Missouri:—H. G. Buckingham:—We 
believe in Missouri that the State asso- 
ciation has accompliched and is accom- 
plishing very much good. Multiple agen- 
cies have been greatly reduced. When 
our asosciation started, the multiple 
agency problem was a serious one, but 
the companies have responded hand- 
somely to our request and I feel sure that 
all we need to do is to go ahead, be sure 
that we are right, ask for nothing unrea- 
sonable, and so far as possible the com- 
panies will effect changes in their business 
as fast as they can. In the way of legis- 
lation, we attempted to repeal some of the 
bad laws by united effort, in bringing 
pressure to bear upon the representatives 
to the legislature from different sections. 
That idea was carried out pretty thor- 
oughly. We did see all the members of 
the legislature, and all of them in both 
houses from the large cities, agreed with 
us and gave us their co-operation and as- 
sistance. While we had one of the most 


difficult propositions to handle, we accom- 
plished a great deal of good. Before we 
went into the campaign we were very 
careful to get the consent of the compan- 
ies. We outlined what we desired to do, 
what we thought was possible to do, and 


‘agency evil, 


after having got their consent entered 
the campaign with their good will. We 
won over to our side a large majority 
of the intelligent legislators of the state; 
all from the large towns,—Kansas City, St. 
Joseph and St. Jouis—were with us and 
many of those in the smaller towns. We 
aimed to repeal the anti-compact law 
and sought to substitute a bill which 
would enable agents to form boards and 
make rates. The bill passed the house 
and the senate but was finally defeated 
by the country contingent. Right here 
let me say that we must have country 
members in our organization; we need 
them. It is the farmers who make most 
of the laws of the western states, and if 
Wwe expect to accomplish anything in the 
way of legislation we must have a large 
membership from the country. Further- 
more, it is not wise to attempt any legis- 
lation until we are sure we are right and 
have obtained the consent and co-opera- 
tion of the companies. 
eS Ss 

Nebraska:—H. ££. Palmer—I _ have 
heard much in regard to vicious laws. In 
Nebraska we have a populist law, making 
it a crime for insurance agents to talk to- 
gether on the street in regard to polity 
writing. We believe this bill to be un- 
constitutional,-and have finally induced 
the companies to carry the question to 
the courts. The test has been made and 
the last arguments presented to the 
United States Court and a decision is now 
ready to be handed down. We anticipate 
a victory which will enable us to make 
rates in Nebraska. Overhead writing in 
(Nebraska is practically a thing of the 
past. The business formerly handled by 
eastern brokers has been restored to local 
agents except at one point. As to mul- 
tiple agencies I may say that in Omaha we 
have 58 agents and not more than ten 
or eleven are what might be termed un- 
derwriters. The rest merely control a few 
risks; one company has 17 agents in Oma- 
ha competing for business. I think the 
companies are to blame for the multiple 
and they themselves have 
brought about the present unprofitable 
conditions. The multiple agent is work- 
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ing simply for the commission, and gives 
the companies risks which should not be 
on their books, and which any respectable 
underwriter would be ashamed to write. 
That is the character of business the 
companies are getting because they are 
hunting for premiums in their rivalry 
with each other. 
es Ft 

Indiana:—G. W. Duke:—Our _ state 
association is in very fair condition. We 
have no representatives in many counties 
and are, therefore, not as well organized 
in regard to state legislation as we should 
be. We have, however, been able to ac~ 
complish something in that direction and 
are now attempting to extend and com- 
plete the state organization. We have ap- 
pointed a committee for each congress- 
sional district, whose duty it is to call a 
meeting of agents and secure the appoint- 
ment of county chairmen. In case of hos- 
tile legislation it is proposed that the 
president of the association telegraph the 
congressional chairman, who in turn is to 
immediately write or wire the county 
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chairman. In this way we expect to es- 
tablish a satisfactory working machinery. 
Our membership is increasing and before 
next year I presume we shall have several 
hundred members. 
es Fe 

Ohio:—The salaried manager of the 
Ohio Association, Mr. A. P. Ross, respond- 
ed for that organization and outlined 
the progress which has been made in the 
work. The conditions in Ohio are some- 
what different,—the state association not 
only represents the interest of the local 
agent, but also exercises some jurisdic- 
tion over rates. In this way it has been 
able to perform much practical service for 
insurance interests, which has justified 
the local agents in contributing—in addi- 
tion to the annual fee of $2,—one-tenth of 
one per cent. on net premiums collected 
during the year. About four-fifths of the 
premium receipts in the state now con- 
tribute to this expense. The Ohio asso- 
ciation is strong in membership and ap- 
pears to be one of the most successful 
in the country. 





WHAT THE CONSERVATIVE EAST REPORTED. 


Massachusetts: William Gilmour:—We 
are making progress, having a constantly 
which is coming 
of agents. 


growing membership, 
from among the best class 
About the only evil to be complained of is 
that of multiple agencies, of which there 
are quite a number maintained. Over- 
head writing has been largely wiped out. 
The association expects in the near future 
to create such a_ healthy sentiment 
against the multiple agency evil, as to 
cause a cessation of the practice. 
es SF 

Connecticut:—Henry Herz:—The Con- 
necticut Association is probably © as 
strong as any in the country. We have 
never yet failed to accomplish any work 
inaugurated in regard to state legisla-~ 
tion. The latest result has been the pass- 
age of a fire marshal law. The expenses 


are paid entirely by the state. We have 
no anti-compact laws and the entire situ- 
ation in Connecticut is very satisfactory. 


ee 


Barrett:— 
the 


New Hampshire:-—G. D. 
New Hampshire was one of 
first states to pass a valued policy bill. 
As it only applies to buildings, however, 
we don’t mind it much. Our state asso- 
ciation was formed three years ago with 
a membership of 25 or 30. Since then we 
have increased to something like 60. In 
my section of the state we are at present 
threatened with a rate war which has 
only been averted by the determined stand 
taken by two or three of the leading agen- 
cies. This is a time when we feel like 
having the moral support of the National 
Association. One of the largest compan- 
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ies doing business in New Hampshire 
said: ‘‘We don’t care anything about the 
arguments that you may bring us; we 
propose to do as we see fit.’’ That is the 
Royal of England. Other companies have 
instructed their agents not to meet this 
competition and I, myself, have lost 
something over $1,000 in premiums in the 
last 12 months and have not a cut rate 
policy on my books. The trouble dates 
back to the enactment of the valued pol- 
icy law and also to another bill forbid- 
ding foreign companies to make rates. 
The rate making power is vested in 
the local companies. The outside com- 
panies now claim that the state compan~- 
ies make rates to suit themselves. This is 
a question open to debate, but my own 
experience has been that state companies 
have sought the advice and counsel of out- 
side companies in making rates. 
se 

New York:—Emmet Rhodes:—The 
agents of New York believe that the or- 
ganization of the National Association 
was the very best thing that ever hap- 
pened to the business or to the interests 
The power of local agent’s 
always appreciated. 


of the agents. 
associations is not 
We have a large number of agents who 
are identified with our local association. 
But we have a very large affiliating mem- 
bership upon whom we can call for any 
work that is necessary, although they are 
not financially supporting the association. 
In New York we have practically no over~ 
head writing. We have dual agencies 
and a few other troubles which we shall 
try to settle; but the business is very 
much improved. 

I have been interested in seeing in the 
corridors: ‘‘“Headquarters of the American 
of Philadelphia.’ It is a good company. 
Also ‘“‘Headquarters of the German of 
Freeport,” But, gentlemen, if you would 
find the headquarters of original thought 
and ideas, of independent action, of un- 
selfish devotion to principles, of profes- 
sional treatment of a subject, and of the 
live-and-let live rule applied to fire insur- 
ance, I would ask you to come right into 
this room. I believe it is the headquar- 
ters. I have no grievance against my left 


hand nor against my right; no more can 


a company hold a grievance against the 
local agents of the United States, be- 
cause they are the producers, the think- 
ers, the laborers; they represent the work- 
ing element in the business and the ideas 
of many a manager are appropriated from 
some agent who has developed special fac- 
ulties along some line and has finally 
been invited to take a chair in some home 
office. As a local agent coming up against 
the real stern questions of the business, 
he has been fitted for the duties which 
he is today discharging as an officer or 
manager. 

In New York we have a lot of agents 
They 
have a little insurance and a little sense, 
but not much of either. They make trou- 
ble, but the real underwriting agents, 
which we want, are with us. The others 
we can get along without. It is better 
to use them as an affiliating force than 
as an actual part of our organic body. 
The organization gives us power. A man 
may stand up and say, “We say so and 
so.”” Now no one knows who “We’’ is, 
but “we” is more than “I,” and the bet- 
ter the organization we have back of us, 
the better we shall be prepared to handle 
the questions that come up for considera- 
tion. That is why we should stand to- 
gether. At the same time we must be 
faithful to the interests of the company. 
The family relation must exist. It is for 
us to take advice; it is for us to make 
suggestions; it is for us to be faithful and 
stand by one another as we ought to stand 
as brothers. 


who are merely birds of passage. 
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Maryland:—Chas. E. Anderson:—Mary- 
land is a small state and Baltimore a 
large town. The conditions are peculiar 
compared with other states. Baltimore 
furnishes about four-fifths of the entire 
premium income of the state and is gov- 
erned by a local association of fire insur-~ 
ance agents. The balance of the state is 
handled by the middle department asso- 
ciation of special agents and managers. 
In Baltimore we are slow to take on new 
things, and that is why we have not had 
a state association in Maryland until this 
year. I was one of the last to join. At 
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present there is not a permanent agency 
in Baltimore which is not a member of the 
state association, and I feel satisfied that 
there will not be an agency in the state 
which will not be in the association within 
the next three months. In the matter of leg- 
islation, we advocated a bill making it a 
misdemeanor for a broker or solicitor to 
receive a premium on a policy of insur- 
ance and fail to turn the money in to the 
company or its local agent. The bill 
failed to pass on political grounds. We 
have also passed a resident agency law, 
and the statistics tend to show that the 
business of local agents has been greatly 
benefited thereby. Local 
Cumberland, Md. were successful in de- 
feating a local license tax of $50. While 
Baltimore represents largely the premium 
income of Maryland, the agents in other 
parts of the state have responded loyally 
when called upon to assist in defeating 
adverse legislation. 
es SF 

Pennsylvania: W. B. Flickinger:—Our 
membership has increased about 40 per 
cent. We have a good many agents 
who have not yet discovered a good rea- 
son for becoming members of the associa- 
tion. They fail to see any direct benefits. 
During the last year there was no legisla-~ 
tion on insurance, but we expect a har- 
vest of bills next year. The association 
is aggressive, and we propose to take is- 
sue with some of our leading companies 
as to who owns the business and as to 
the dual agencies. The local board of 
Erie was one of the first to adopt the rule 
declining to pay commissions on business 
placed by outside brokers on property 
owned by residents. It has adopted and 
successfully maintained for the last five 
years the cash collection system. We 
have recently adopted the single agency 
rule and by the first of next month every 
dual agency will be closed. Out of every 
500 policies I have issued for one company 
there have not been five demanded in any 
particular company. The assured gives 
me the business and I place it in what- 
ever company I choose. The company 
gets the business from me and I own the 
business. The company gets 85 cents out 
of the transaction and I get only 15. We 


agents of 


go to more trouble to earn a $1.50 com- 
mission on a ten-dollar premium than we 
would have gone to if we did not feel we 
were going to get a renewal, and that we 
are entitled to the renewal because the 
business belongs to us. 

The plan adopted at our last meeting 
is one which I think will appeal to you 
as being an exceedingly good one for in- 
creasing the membership. We have one 
county in Pennsylvania, which has an 
ideal organization, the McKane county 
board. Its pre-requisite is that when a 
man becomes a member of that board he 
must become a member of the state asso- 
ciation and the dues in the state associa- 
tion are paid by the treasurer of the 
county board. We have adopted the plan 
of appointing a chairman for each county, 
a prominent member of each county 
board, to work along this line, and I am 
satisfied that at the next meeting of the 
association the from 
Pennsylvania will be able to report an in- 
crease in membership of over 100 per cent. 

es Fe 

Rhode Island: William C. Chambers:— 
The Rhode Island Association was organ- 
ized in July, 1900. We adopted a novel 
method of obtaining members. In other 
words, we used The Standard Insurance 
Directory and enrolled every insurance 
agent in the state. That plan is not very 
successful, inasmuch as to-day we have 
but 23 bona-fide members, but I can say, 
on the authority of the secretary of the 
association, that 75 per cent. of the fire 
premiums of the state go through the 
hands of the members of the association. 

District of Columbia:—Ralph W. Lee: 
—We have our own local _ troubles, 
but do not ask the National Association 
to help us out. The multiple agency ques- 
tion has been a bug-a-boo for several 
years. Last year we attempted to settle 
the question but only succeeded in dis- 
rupting the local board. Since then a li- 
cense law has been passed in the District 
of Columbia, from which good results are 
expected. At the same time we do not 
believe it will cure the evil. The question 
of preferred business has been ad- 
vanced. I am thoroughly convinced that 
every class of risks should be equally 
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Succinct Reports From the Men Who Do the Work.—Growth of the State Organizations.— 
Influence of the Association on Legislation. How the Grievance Committee 
Has Saved the Agent.— The Executive Committee’s Recom- 
mendation on Legislation. 


Grievance Committee. 

The work of the Grievance Committee 
during the past year has changed very 
much in character irom that of previous 
years, owing to the general acceptance of 
some reforms and to the greatly increased 
efficiency of the State Associations. 

By far the greater number of complaints 
of this year have been sufficiently handled 
by the officers of the State in which the 
complaint arose. It is the opinion of your 
committee that this will be the way in 
which nearly all troubles will be settled 
in the future, as the state organizations 
become more familiar with their powers 
and better accustomed to their duties, 
leaving to the National Body only such 
cases as prove beyond their control. 

This assumption of responsibility and 
skill in handling troubles on the part of 
the State Associations has materially re- 
duced the work of this Committee, by 
relieving it of many matters of local inter- 
est only and frequently getting important 
concessions through direct contact with 
the interested parties. 

The abuse known as overhead writng, 
strictly so defined, has almost entirely 
disappeared. Your Committee believes 
that no Company now openly allows one 
agent to write in the territory of another 
and that there little danger of the 
abuse getting foothold again. 

The principal source from which trouble 
arises is the question of control of prop- 
erty of non-residents by non-resident 
agents, especially trust properties. The 


is 


need for uniform rules upon this subject is 
very apparent, but your committee is un- 
able to suggest any method of adjusting 
the matter on account of the wide differ- 
ences in local practice. 


We would recom- 
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mend that State Associations take this 
matter into consiaeration and devise 
measures which would be satisfactory to 
the greatest number of agents. 

A large number of complaints have 
been made of multiple agency troubles, 
many of which have resulted in material 
advance toward the single agency system. 
The situation in this regard differs so 
greatly with each location, that it is im. 
possible to obtain complete and immediate 
results without disturbing the business in 
an unwarranted degree. Great advances 
have been made however; many towns, 
especially among those of under one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, have done 
away with the practice altogether and in 
many more, both large and small, the 
number of such agencies has been very 
much reduced. Company managers gen- 
erally admit that this practice is inju- 
rious and the source of much of the re- 
duction in rates and increased expense 
which have absorbed the legitimate prof- 
its of the business. Agents, on the other 
hand, apparently have grown to look on 
the multiple agency company as op- 
posed to their interests and to favor those 
which are disposed to restrict the evil. 
This mutual dislike of the practice will 
certainly work a general, though perhaps 
gradual change to better practices. 

An unusually large number of cases of 
withdrawals from local boards or other 
rating organizations, have been reported. 
There have been many causes for this 
state of affairs, especially in states hav- 
ing anti-compact laws, but the principal 
sources, seem to be the desire on the part 
of the companies to secure what is known 
as ‘Preferred Business’ and the disputes 
between companies and agents as to the 
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right of the latter to resign a company 
and give the business on its books to an- 
other. The very term “Preferred Busi- 
ness” is a confession that the insurance 
charge is unequally distributed, for all 
business should be preferred which has 
no moral hazard. The more general in- 
troduction of schedule rating, should so 
equalize rates that all classes of risks 
will contribute equally to the final profit 
or loss. 

The disputes between agent and com- 
pany as to their respective rights in busi- 
ness secured by the agent and by him 
placed on the books of a company, should 
concern the two parties only, but where 
the quarrel results in a rate war, all com~ 
panies and agents are concerned. These 
numerous disturbances in the matter of 
rates and practices are becoming so wide- 
spread as to threaten the success of any 
movement for the general improvement 
of the business and measures should be 
devised to prevent individual misunder~ 
standings, or greed for the more profitable 
classes of business, from interfering with 
the general effort to put insurance upon 
a paying basis for agents and companies 
alike. 

No agent who wantonly disturbs the 
good conditions in his locality, should re- 
ceive the benefits of this Association; nor 
should any company, which avenges its 
supposed wrongs upon innocent compan- 
ies and agents or which attempts to se- 
cure more than its due share of profitable 
business, by rate cutting, rebating or 
other unfair methods, retain the respect 
and support of our members. The rate 
cutting, rebating agent should be cut off 
from all fellowship with honest agents, 
and the rate cutting, rebating company 
should be given to understand that it can 
not selfishly disturb one locality without 
losing the support of our members all over 
the country. 


FF Ss 


Organization Committee. 

Forty-two state associations have been 
organized in this country. Thirty-nine ot 
these associations have held annual 
meetings during the past year and are in 
a good working order. The states and 
territories which have no organization 
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whatever are eight in number, viz.: Dela. 
ware, Florida, South Dakota, Arizona, 
Idaho, Oregon, Nevada and Indian Terri- 
tory. Personal work has been done during 
the past year in every one of these un- 
organized states and territories, but as 
yet arrangements for forming state asso- 
ciations have not been concluded. 

Nearly every state association has been 
able to hold its membership,,and very 
many have shown a large increase. A 
gratifying point in regard to the increase 
in membership during the past year, is 
the fact that it has come almost entirely 
from among the better class of agents. 

Several of the leading state associations 
are making their assessments for ex- 
penses on the basis of premiums in each 
agency represented, thus securing a fund 
for necessary personal work. It seems to 
us that the National Association has 
reached a stage wherein some plan of this 
kind needs to be investigated carefully, 
with a view of its adoption in the near 
future. It is evident that no large amount 
of telling work can be secured for any 
great length of time, without compensa- 
tion of some kind, at least for necessary 
expenses, and we recommend to this Con- 
vention the discussion of methods wherein 
the services of capable and intelligent 
organizers may be secured, to obtain a 
large increase in membership, which we 
certainly must have, for the future suc- 
cess of this association. 

ese 
Legislation Committee. 

During the last year considerable labor, 
time and thought have been spent by the 
chairman of this committee in efforts to 
effect repeal of War Revenue Act, as ap- 
plied to fire insurance. Interviews with 
those interested in the same object and 
with senators and members of Congress, 
have taken up considerable time, and it 
is gratifying to be able to report that 
the influence of our association was large- 
ly felt in the ultimate action. The sub- 
ject has been fully treated by the presi- 
dent in his report, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to again take up your time; but 
the thanks of the association are due to 
the insurance press, to “Views” in par- 
ticular and to Mr. Emmett Rhodes, who, 
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although a local agent, was one cf the 
representatives of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters at Washington, during 
the period of the consideration of the 
measure. To the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters the principal credit should 
be given for the splendid work achieved; 
but the voice of the people was heard 
through the medium of our organization. 

The power and importance of this 
committee will be largely augmented by 
the adoption of the amendment to the 
constitution proposed by the Executive 
Committee which we hope you may enact 
into law. The time seems ripe for such 
enlargement, and my experience for the 
past two years convinces me that some 
such authority is necessary to make this 
committee a real force. I hope therefore 
there may be no objection on the part of 
State Associations to what may seem at 
first blush to be a curtailment of their 
rights. In reality their hands will be 
strengthened by the approval of the Na- 
tiomal body in the accomplishment of 
proper legislation. 

ss S 
Secretary’s Report. 

The advantages of co-operation between 
the companies and this association have 
not been entirely on the side of lo- 
cal agents. As an evidence of positive 
accomplishment we may assume that 
this association and the state asso- 
ciations have been of advantage to 
the companies by reason of the aid 
rendered at the time the repeal of 
the stamp tax on insurance premiums 
was before Congress. Before the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters had asked for 
help the officers of this association had 
requested their members to address per- 
sonal letters to friends in Congress, urg- 
ing them to eliminate the stamp tax on 
insurance premiums. Our appeals were 
of some avail, for Congress cut out this 
tax when amending the Internal Revenue 
law. Later when the Senate attempted to 
construct a new law leaving this tax as 
a burden on our companies, we were re- 
quested by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters to try to influence certain Sena- 
tors. In accordance therewith your sec- 
retary addressed letters to many local 
agents urging them to write their Sena- 


tors setting forth the reasons for desir- 
ing the repeal of the burdensome, unfair 
stamp tax on premiums. We have on file 
in our office letters from senators as well 
as from congressmen in which their sup- 
port was pledged as requested by our 
members. The tax was repealed. So that 
if this association has done nothing else 
for the companies this past year we have 
at least done something toward saving to 
them a tax on their annual premiums that 
would approximate the annual underwrit- 
ing profits in the United States of all fire 
insurance companies on their business for 
the years 1891 to 1901. Acknowledgment 
is given our association for this aid in the 
annual address of the president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters at 
their annual meeting. 

Some of the state associations have not 
been as prompt in advising us of their 
state affairs as desired and have thereby 
failed to secure some advantages their 
membership might have had. We again 
suggest that state associations keep the 
national secretary fully posted regarding 
dates of meetings, changes of officers, res- 
olutions adopted, legislation proposed, 
lists of members and post-office address, 
and also the prompt remittance of dues 
is urged. The presidents of state organi- 
ations might aid in seeing that these de- 
tails receive proper attention. 

se 
Executive Committee’s Report. 

AMENDED CONSTITUTION AND BY- 
LAWS:—This matter has been before the 
committee for some time, and a printed 
report is now in your hands for consider- 
ation. While there are several minor 
changes, the important point at issue, is 
the question of the powers of the com- 
mittee on legislation. Experience through- 
out the United States this last year has 
demonstrated to the officers and executive 
committee of the National Association 
that some action of this character is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to hold our 
association intact, and it is our opinion 
that proposed legislation by any of the 
state associations should be first ap- 
proved by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the national committee on legis- 
lation. While this may seem radical to 
some of our members, yet if it is given 
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fair and it will 
convince the most conversative that it is, 

First:—Due_ the 
that no legislation shall be advocated by 
state associations that will react or em- 
barrass the National Association in its 
general scope of doing the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 

Second:—That it is due the companies 
whose that no 
legislation shall be any 
State associations without first having 
been submitted to them for consideration, 
and a conference can easily and quickly 
be arranged by the chairman of the na- 
tional committee on legislation. 

Third:—While this 
must be 


impartial consideration 


National Association 


interests we represent, 


introduced by 


committee of a 


necessity, composed of our 
strongest and most tried members on leg- 
islative matters, 


of the United States, it will also occupy 


from different sections 


a position to give valuable advice and sug- 
gestions based upon practical experience 
which is exceedingly desirable when new 
legislation is advocated. 

Members not closely connected with the 
operations of this association can have no 
conception of the great good and influence 
that can be and is brought to bear, by an 
organization that is carefully and conser- 
vatively managed, this point 
hinges our ability to successfully deal 
with the great problems of the day effect- 
ing our mutual interests. 

Absolute harmony and most cordial re- 
lations should prevail between the Na- 
tional and State Associations, insuring- 
thereby intelligent co-operation, and with 
our united strength and a pull all to- 
gether, nothing but the best results will 
follow. 


and on 


WHAT THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION DID. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions and Recommendations Adopted Unanimously. 


Your committe appointed to consider 
recommendations and resolutions has care- 
fully considered the recommendations con- 
tained in the reports of officers and stand- 
ing committees, and the various resolu- 
tions referred to it by the convention. 
The matters referred to we find in some 
cases have already been the subject of 
resolutions by the association at previous 
meetings, and in the case of other matters 
we are of the opinion that the time is not 
yet opportune for action by the organiza- 
tion. We respectfully recommend the 
adoption of the following: 

That we re-affirm our faith in the use- 
fulness of the National Association of Lo- 
cal Fire Insurance Agents, and express Our 
confidence in its continued success along 
the conservative and reasonable 
which it is endeavoring to follow. 

That we express our great satisfaction 
in the wisdom exhibited by the several 
state associations in the administration of 
their affairs since our last convention, 


lines 
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and point with pride to the intelligent ana 
successful efforts put forth by many of 
the state associations in preventing leg- 
isation hostile to companies and agents 
alike. In this connection we again urge 
upon the state associations the necessity 
of careful and deliberate action, and re- 
mind them that the National Association 
is absolutely dependent upon their wis- 
dom and fidelity for the future successes 
we are confident it is destined to achieve. 

That we most heartily commend the ac- 
tion of our officers and committees during 
the year that has passed, and pledge to 
their successors our faithful and constant 
support. 

We recommend the adoption of the new 
constitution and by-laws reported by the 
executive committee as attached hereto. 

Whereas, there is an increasing demand 
from our members for a bulletin that wil) 
keep them in touch with the National ane 
State Associations, the president and sec- 
retary and chairman of the executive com- 
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mittees is authorized to issue such a bul- 
letin. 

The company which makes a practice 
of wilfully cutting rates in parts of the 
country, while accepting the benefits ana 
help of rating compacts, and local boards 
in other sections, is operating against the 
American Agency System. We therefore 
instruct the executive committee of this 
association to devise, and put into opera- 
tion, a plan whereby all members of this 
association may be kept fully informed as 
to the names and action of such com- 
panies. 

The efforts of this association, cord.ally 
assisted by the companies, have practi- 
caly ended overhead writing by compan- 
ies in the territory of agents. The asso- 
ciation is sometimes brought into disre- 
pute by agents who request they be per-~ 
mitted to write in the territory of other 
agents. This association condemns over- 
head writing by agents no less than by 
companies, urges all of its members to 
assist in defeating and exposing the ef- 
forts of such invading agents, and urges 
companies to decline to permit one agent 
to write in another’s territory. 

This association, at four conventions, 
has affirmed its conviction that the ap- 
pointment of multiple and superfluous 
agents has degraded the agency system 
and increased the expense of conducting 
the fire insurance business, and many in- 
dividual agents, and local organizations 
have taken up this evil direct with their 
companies with the result that the num- 
ber of sole agencies throughout the coun- 
try has been considerably increased. 
This association expresses to all compan- 


ies which have always practiced sole 
agency representation, and to those, 
which, deferring to the wishes of their 
agents, are now operating under sae 
agency basis, our appreciation of their 
consideration and support, and requests 
a conterence with all companies to dis- 
cuss the reduction of agencies to one in 
each territory (as defined in the appoint- 
ment of the agent) and to devise means 
to complete this salutary reiorm. The of- 
ficers of this association and the execu- 
tive and legislative committees thereor 
are hereby constituted our delegates to 
this proposed conference. 

This association re-affirms its declara- 
tions made at former conventions in favor 
of equalizing rates by public schedules 
based on a reliable classification of under~ 
writing experience safe to the companies 
and just to the assured. 

This association recommends the assis- 
tance of local agents in the administration 
of the rating machinery so that the local 
knowledge of conditions may be utilized 
and the local agents may be informed of 
the just reasons for the rates, and be 
thereby made resolute in defending them 
to the assured. 

The National Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents calls on every local 
agent who cares for his business to aid in 
the organization of the local men. If al- 
ready a member of a good state asso- 
ciation, let him strengthen and improve it. 
If his state has no local agents’ associa- 
tion, let him help to form one. The power 
and value of the agents’ organization are 
manifest; every good agent must be en- 
rolled. 





SUGGESTIVE REMARKS ADDRESSED TO DELEGATES. 


DeCamp For the Western Union 
Gentlemen of the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents:—I am 
glad to bear the greetings and congratu- 
lations of the Union to this magnificent 


association. Last May the Secretary of 


the Kentucky Association wrote to me a 
courteous letter, asking that the Union 
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revive its Conference Committee. The 
matter was laid before the Union at its 
last meeting and it was my pleasure and 
prerogative to revive that Committee. 
This action was taken because it was right 
and proper, and because in times like 
these, when our business is ground be- 
tween the upper and nether millstones of 
adverse legislation and the fire fiend, we 








need the support and assistance, the 
sympathy and encouragement of every 
organization that makes for the good of 
the business. 

We all make mistakes. I think the lo- 
cal agents unconsciously depreciate their 
own relations to their companies as if 
they were separate and apart,—a differ- 
ent class. Officers and Managers are 
agents in the sense that they are trust- 
ees and custodians. Titles amount to 
nothing. It is the man behind the title 
that counts and they are all governed by 
the same rule that worth makes the 
man. I am sure the companies appreciate 
their obligations and indebtedness to local 
agents and regard them as the bulwark 
of their prosperity. Money alone does 
not make a company; it is the good will 
and loyalty of the agency corps which is 
an invaluable and unpurchaseable asset. 
Given a company of a million dollars 
capital and the best managerial brains 
in the country, and it will amount to 
nothing until the great army of agents, 
the toilers and gleaners in the field, bring 
their grist of daily reports to the mill to 
be ground into the white flour of indem- 
nity. 

The scope of your organization is broad; 
it is National as its name implies. I think 
you ought to be congratulated on what you 
have achieved in the last four years. You 
have demonstrated your right to be; nay, 
more, you have demonstrated the wisdom 
of your being. You have created a senti- 
ment in favor of single agencies, not only 
in large cities but everywhere else. That 
is accomplishing something. The com- 
panies may have been prompted by self 
interest to have followed that course 
in any event, but the fact that their 
agents, on whom they depend, whose 
good will they cherish and_ covet, 
saw fit to speak, to appeal, to protest, 
has had a very wholesome effect. I doubt 
not you will live. to see the day when, 
even in large cities, the single agency 


will be a permanent institution. 

You have appealed to the Companies to 
protect you in your business, in your sev- 
eral localities, and they have done so, 
largely. I would not decry the broker: 
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there may be a legitimate broker who 
legitimately controls a risk, and if he 
asks a local agent to write it, it rests 
with that local community of agents to 
establish such terms as they see fit, and 
divide the commission or refuse it alto- 
gether. I certainly recommend, if you are 
satisfied the transaction in legitimate, that 
you do unto others as you would be done 
by. You have business to place and it 
would be unfair to deny to others what 
you expect yourself, in the way of re- 
ciprocity. 
se 

Woodworth Asks For Unanimous Vote. 

We have with us to-day some friends 
who have not been with us at previous 
meetings. At those five meetings the 
questions of difference were all discussed 
by the committee and brought in, in the 
form of a report of the committee on reso- 
lutions, and have, in all been 
adopted unanimously. Our enemies, and 
those who have not our interests at heart, 
are looking at us and hoping for some 
scism, some difference of opinion, some 
rend which they can use to wreck our 
association. Our plan to refer all reso- 
lutions to a committee of thirty gives an 
opportunity for every shade of opinion 
that can be heard. We have fought these 
questions out in committee; every child I 
had born was strangled; everything 1 
recommended was thrown out; everything 
the other fellow recommended was car- 
ried, and I now stand here to move that 
we accept that report unanimously. 

There are but two questions in the re- 
port which I think could cause any discus- 
sion, and both of those questions are 
neither final nor mandatory. The ques- 
tion of the control of the National Asso- 
ciation over State Associations has to be 
voted upon by twenty-five states. If any 
state objects to that rule the place to 
settle it is in your state. The question 
of the bulletin is one of the most difficult 
problems we have. Those of you who 
don’t favor it ought to write to the presi- 
dent or the officers, giving your reasons 
for it; but there has been a tremendous 
demand from members for a monthly bul- 
letin to remind them of what is going on. 
It is something every organization has, 


cases, 
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and we ought to have it. We have fought 
it for five years and I think we wil 
fight it off another year. 

I don’t question the right of every 
member on the floor to discuss any ques- 
tion he chooses, but every word said in 
opposition to the work of the committee 
will be “‘nuts’’ for those who hope to see 
us quarrel like other organizations and 
fall to pieces. So it seems to me it would 
be a fine thing if we are willing, all of 
us, to take this report as we find it, as 
last year and the previous year, and ac- 
cept if there is any- 
thing to change we can change it in com- 
mittee, and thus anything which 
seems like a difference of opinion. I have 
imposed on your good nature, gentlemen, 
and the honors you 


it, and next year, 
avoid 
because of my 


have conferred upon me, to ask you, can 
you consistently and conscientiously favor 


age 


me and honor the work by accepting this 
report unanimously? 


s&s 


Markham’s Closing Words. 

Gentlemen, you have all observed a bet- 
ter grade of attendance and higher in- 
terest, as shown in the constant attend- 
the large 
percentage of increase in membership has 
been reported from all over the country; 
from both large 


ance upon meetings. A 


and small 
the same reports come. 
is gaining 


associations 
The movement 
wonderfully. The 
various reports made by the States show 
that we still have not learned the right 
way to get in members, and that the as- 
sociations should grow, 


strength 


are all 
groping around for the right way, is one 


while we 


of the strongest evidences of the strength 
of the movement. Take the growth of 


Maryland and 


Arkansas. Nobody can 
question the tremendous faith in the 
movement there. Another thing we ought 


to note is the activity of the State 
Associations. They are all finding things 
to do. The evolution of the movement is 
progressing with astonishing rapidity. 
Have you noticed the uniformity of re- 
ports showing how our 


in touch with the legislators? 


associations are 


There has 
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not been a single instance of failure on 
the part of State Associations to control 
legislative enactments. We hardly real- 
ize that it is the very thing the insurance 
business has been needing for fifteen 
years. 

Have you noticed how this movement 
has been educating the members? I feel it 
myself. My ideas have been sifted out and 
cleared up. My comprehension of the 
business has been enlarged. My ambition 
for my profession has been enlarged. 
We don’t appreciate those things until 
we look back to see what conditions were 
before the association got to work. 

When I accepted office last year I told 
you the work could only be done by you. 
There are two things I ask you this year, 
I will ask you 
to continue the work which I requested 
of you last year; that is, take the special 
agents and sit down and go over this 
matter with them; brush the prejudice 
out of their minds, and advise them of the 
value of the movement. Then take the 
idea of a call for the conference on the 
question. 


as a favor to me, to do. 


Gentlemen, 
that conference is big with consequence. 


multiple agency 
If you will sit down and think over it, I 
believe when you get home you will send 
letters to the right people and talk to the 
right people and they will want to give 
us a conference. 

The passage of the resolution making 
the National Association a real body, has 
been discussed so much that I won’t go 
into it any more. The administration will 
put its views in shane and send them out to 
vou. TI ask you to start out with fair con- 
sideration for those views and to see it in 
the way it is presented to you, because 
will, the 
the sin- 
cerity of our purpose. and because we have 


vou cannot doubt our good 


purity of our motives. or 
ziven much thought to the proposition. 
You will remember the fable of the sticks: 
The bundle of sticks lashed together 
could not be broken, but when taken 
We have 
rot to make this Association one and in- 
divisible; one in dignity; one in influence: 
one in power. 


singly their strength was gone. 
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